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The Training and Status of the 
Public Administrator 


By THe Ricut Hon. ViscounT HALDANE OF CLOAN 
[Inaugural Address to the Institute of Public Administration, 22nd October, 1925] 


THE Institute of Public Administration is now grown up. As is not 
unnatural, a desire is being expressed that the qualification for member- 
ship should be made more definite. It has been suggested that the test 
for membership, as distinguished from associateship, should be an 
examination in three subjects: (1) Knowledge of English Constitutional 
History ; (2) knowledge of the relationship between Government Depart- 
ments, and of the broad functions of the different Government Depart- 
ments or of County Council or of Municipal organizations ; (3) a thesis 
of 5,000 words on a subject approved by the Council of the Institute as 
bearing upon the study of public administration. 

That there should be such a desire is quite normal. It means that 
among the members and associates of the Institute there are those who 
are beginning to ask for higher standards for membership, with a view to 
increasing the importance and influence of the body as a whole. It isa 
desire that is natural in an organization of this kind when it has attained 
to a certain stage in its history. Has the Institute reached such a 
stage? In order to answer this question we must look at its genesis. 

The Institute could not have come into existence had the Civil Service 
itself not developed sufficiently. Originally the Civil Service was merely 
a body of persons selected by patronage for the service of Ministers. 
By degrees this became changed. It took Royal Commissions, Com- 
mittees, and direct action by Parliament to effect this transformation from 
what was old to what the Civil Service isnow. But it took something else 
also. There was required, what was long in coming, a growing public 
desire, progressively evolved in time, which was to eventuate in a demand. 
That demand in the end brought the Civil Service Commissioners into 
existence. But the period required for the great reform of the Civil 
Service was a long one. The change into the modern form in which it 
has become a distinguished body, the envy of other countries, required a 
tract of time for its operation. We can only understand and interpret 
the growth of the Civil Service if we studyit in the light cast by the applica- 
tion of the historical method. It is unintelligible apart from the evolution 
of the British Constitution. If any one had endeavoured before the 
Reform Act of 1832 to pass a Statute setting up the Civil Service as it is 
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organized to-day, I have no doubt that he would not only have failed but 
would have been denounced as a revolutionary. It was only with the 
growth of that social consciousness which by degrees emerged after the 
great Reform Act, and by the slowly penetrating force of public criticism, 
that the new organization came into being. The time of gestation was a 
long one, and many obstacles were encountered which only time could 
remove. Even now I do not think that the Civil Service has reached its 
fullstature. I willnot weary you by repeating what has been said often 
on these occasions about changes that are perhaps in course of being made 
but have not yet been anything like fully made in the adjustment of 
functions of the organization. When these changes are accomplished the 
Service may have a yet fuller life, and contribute yet more to the stability 
of government in this country. The penetrating power of knowledge, 
knowledge of the nature and significance of organization, has not, as it 
seems to me, as yet nearly reached its limits, and there is much that the 
increase of such knowledge may bring about in efficiency. 

But the point is that the Civil Service is still growing, and that the 
Institute has appeared only at a stage in this growth. The Institute has 
indeed appeared somewhat late on the scene. Perhaps it could not have 
been made effective earlier. Like the bird of wisdom it has appeared 
after much of the heat and burden of the day is over. It is in the twilight 
that the owl of Minerva takes its flight. But it is not less the emblem of 
wisdom because it appears only in the evening, after much of the strenuous 
work is over. It is then that the lesson of that work can best be learned, 
and preparation be thought out for new work to be done. 

Have we who form the Institute of Public Administration reached the 
point in one evolution which we can claim to stand for the Civil Service 
asabody? Idoubtit. Weare still only an aggregate of individuals who 
have organized and are organizing themselves. We do not yet seem to 
the public to be of the essence of the Civil Service itself. I think that we 
are on the way to become so, but we are still only in an early stage. 
Growth is necessary, and growth means time. We have our JOURNAL, 
we have our meetings, we have the addresses which are delivered to us 
by some of the most distinguished men in the profession. We are not 
standing still. But we have still to grow into a position of authority. 
Until we have attained to that position can we set up the authority of our 
own required to enable us to discriminate and include and reject ? That 
is a capacity which must come with general sanction and cannot be 
bestowed on ourselves by ourselves. If we were now to claim to deter- 
mine which Civil servants were to be excluded from our organization, 
the public would only endorse that claim if we could say that it was one 
which our position entitled us to make. Such a position I look forward to 
our attaining. In medicine, in the law in the Inns of Court, in the 
Universities, such authoritative bodies have been evolved. But it has 
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Training and Status 


always taken a period, and has been the work of the professions represented 
themselves. 

Suppose we adopted the suggestion of a three-phase examination test 
such as has been proposed, what authority would that test imposed by 
ourselves possess? Let us see. 

With examinations as tests I have been concerned during a great deal 
of my life. I have had to inquire into their value in Royal Commissions, 
in Privy Council Committees, and in other restrictions. What has emerged 
is pretty clear. No examination that does not take account of record of 
work done prior to it is of much value. The Universities are to-day 
recognizing this principle and are putting it in operation. It is not by 
questions put by an outside examiner to a candidate who has anticipated 
the kind of question,and has crammed up answers, that a real test of fitness 
can be made. It is only if what the candidate has already accomplished, 
by his work while in employment, is taken into account, that a real test 
can be made. 

Now, this implies in the case we are dealing with that the Civil Service 
and the Municipal Service shall not only institute and preserve such 
records, to be used by the examiners in aid of the examination, but shall 
be willing to make them available. We have not reached this stage yet. 
It may come when the Institute reaches its full stature, and is recognized 
as the proper body to make a test for the Civil Service which that general 
organization will encourage and accept, but we have not yet reached that 
stage. We have still to work on and develop our work. Without more 
than questions put by outside examiners we cannot succeed in our purpose. 

Suppose that we set ourselves to organize even the external examina- 
tions suggested, what would that involve? In the first place, a strong and 
independent body of examiners. They would have heavy work to do, 
which would involve the sacrifice of much time. The body must be 
large, for it would have to examine in different parts of the country, and 
in Scotland as well as in England. Such examiners must not only be 
found. They would have to be decently remunerated. Where is the money 
tocome from? The amount required would be considerable. It certainly 
could not be found from fees. The candidates would not pay the very 
considerable fees which would be required to make ends meet. And 
there would be no records by which the labour of the examiners could be 
supplemented. 

All this points to great difficulties in the way of the Institute setting 
up independent tests of fitness for membership. But it does not follow 
that nothing should be done to raise standards for entrance. The 
Institute, if it grows in scope and importance, will almost certainly have 
to raise itsstandards. That this cannot easily be done by way of examina- 
tion does not mean that it cannot be done in other ways. It would be 
premature to try to define these ways at this stage. But if the Institute 
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grows in public recognition and in importance as establishing ideals for 
the service as a whole, it will be expected of it that it should also grow 
in the quality indispensable for membership. The qualification must, 
I think, depend on the growth of this recognition and importance. Not 
any one who likes should be admitted to associateship. The Council 
should progressively insist on a standard of qualification based on position 
in the public service and on such record as can be obtained of work and 
position in that service. Work done in Universities should also be taken 
into account. A clear line should be drawn between membership and 
then associateship. I believe this to be possible although the task is 
not one that should be entered on hurriedly or rashly. Careful study of 
the qualifications of candidates is desirable. The Civil Service is not like 
an ordinary profession, in which the qualification is for a single type of 
work which is more or less uniform. There is an infinity of positions 
in the State and Municipal Services which require classification and 
scrutiny before the occupation of them, even for a time, can properly be 
regarded as a passport. Some kind of personal scrutiny may in the end 
be found to be required and into this record, and even examination of 
some kind may have to come. But this cannot be safely leapt at. The 
idea is one which will have to be studied and evolved into definite shape as 
time goes on. Meantime the work of the Institute must be to develop 
its importance and reality, and it certainly should recognize its possible 
relations to great teaching bodies, the Universities. It may well 
be necessary that the Institute should come to possess headquarters, 
where those belonging to it should meet and get to know about each other 
more closely than they can at present do. The difficulties in the way of 
this must, as it seems to me, be overcome before progress can be made 
in any other direction. How this is best to be accomplished is again a 
subject which will require consideration. Growth in this direction may 
have to take place by stages. 

What I feel certain of is that this preliminary condition is an essential 
one. The mental training of the Civil Service is in itself enough to suggest 
that the accomplishment is not likely to be brought about at a stroke. 
We have to rely on our own inherent vitality and on our native training 
in organization. 

But sit still as we are we neither need nor can. The strongest Com- 
mittee we can appoint ought to be constituted for the purpose of thinking 
out our future. Thinking is, as we well know, the indispensable pre- 
liminary to all good organization. And thinking has this advantage, that 
it costs nothing. 

Such a Committee should not be expected to provide us with a royal 
road to the rapid attainment of the aspirations which some of us have for 
the future of the Institute. But it can survey the conditions and features 
of the existing Civil and Municipal Services. It can inform us how 
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far it is possible to make distinctions between the members of the 
Institute bear relation to distinctions between the various forms of status 
within these Services. And it can at the same time inform us whether 
to act on such distinctions would be just, and whether we do not require 
action within our own body to bring about adjustments in what is required 
in order to mark out levels in the qualifications of our members. I think 
that action of this kind is possible. It needs careful investigation as its 
preliminary, but such investigation may be fruitful. Such inquiry does 
not imply of necessity that we should undertake such a system of examina- 
tional tests as has been suggested, a system which, in my view at all 
events, is not really practicable. We have reached a point when we 
cannot indeed stand still, but the real difficulty is to find out what step 
forward we can take without danger of injustice to our members. 

You will have seen what is passing in my mind. I feel that the 
Institute should stand more than it does at present for an organization 
of an élite among the Civil and Municipal Services. No one should be a 
member who has not such a position as justifies selection, and who does 
not produce some record of work done or a sufficient station fulfilled. If 
this can be accomplished then provision can be made for associateship, 
with the prospect of advancing to membership on the footing of advance 
in the Service or of special qualification. 

But the matter is one which cannot be settled in the hasty proceedings 
of a general meeting such as this. All that can be done here is to decide 
on the broad nature of the conditions that are to apply, and then leave 
them to a Committee to work out in practicable form, and report to 
us. 

I am well aware that these suggestions will seem to some of you too 
vague. But the truth is that we are not yet in a position to lay down 
details. All that can be done is to define purposes to be worked up to. 











The Future of Administrative Science 


By PrInNcIPAL GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., LL.D., C.V.O. 


[Inaugural address to the Birmingham and West Midlands Group of the Institute 
of Public Administration, 14th October, 1925, at the University of Birmingham] 


THE older school of political theory (of which Herbert Spencer was the 
greatest prototype) held and predicted that as a civilization advanced, 
and in more progressive societies, it would be a characteristic that the 
functions of Government would tend to become less rather than more. 
This was regarded as progress to a higher plane, and while less work would 
be imposed on the State, more and more would be done by voluntary 
organizations, and there would be a steady transfer from State organiza- 
tion to voluntary institutions neither official nor governmental. The 
prophecy had been made with considerable confidence, but it now appeared 
that more would be done in future by the State and less by voluntary 
organizations. 

Why was there this increasing demand for State action? The more 
progressive and organized (especially from the point of view of equality 
of duties) a society became, the greater was the demand for a uniform 
administration covering the whole field of social life, a demand which 
arose not so much because State intervention was desired as because the 
State alone could provide for the demand. A voluntary organization 
could not have the same comprehensiveness. 

Historically speaking, it was correct to say that the extent of State 
activity was largely determined by the social ends that a community was 
shaping for itself. The whole object of a politically organized society 
was to ensure that a maximum number of individuals were getting an 
equal share of benefits. It would be seen in twenty or thirty years how 
State activity in one form or another would increase, which enforced the 
argument that whether a society attained the ends it desired depended 
largely upon the efficiency of its administrative service. Steps must be 
taken to ensure that the quality of the service was as good as possible, 
otherwise an administrative breakdown would be the final result—a 
collapse termed by historians a revolution. A careful study of the 
conditions would show the way to avert this disaster. Revolutions were 
always due to the fact that in the opinion of a large number of persons, 
the State was not fulfilling its functions, and to the endeavour of those 
people to abolish an unsatisfactory system of machinery and to set up 
another in its place. 

If an ‘‘administrative science’’ did not exist, how was such a science to 
be brought into being? Two hundred and fifty years ago economics were 
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Administrative Science 


not accurately distinguished from politics, nor the latter from ethics and 
morals ; but in the two succeeding centuries a definable subject-matter 
had been built up, and three separate sciences had been evolved. 
Similarly, bio-chemistry, formerly merged in organic chemistry, biology 
and physiology, had now become a separate science with a technique, 
subject-matter, and results peculiar to itself. 

The conditions necessary to build up a separate science of administra- 
tion required primarily a subject-matter which could be distinguished 
from other subject-matter for particular study, but forming part of the 
processes of nature and of life. In the case of administration these 
conditions are fulfilled. Every science had a technique of its own, 
although it might resemble that of another science ; and in the science 
of administration a technique was being worked out which was the 
particular property of that science, and not applicable to any of the 
similar sciences, such as sociology or economics. 

Three examples of administrative problems will suffice to illustrate 
my point. The case of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose duty it 
is to submit a Budget next April, and who, after looking at all points 
of view, has decided to remit certain taxes and impose some new ones. 
This procedure at once necessitates much information from the Adminis- 
tration both on the remission and imposition of taxes, the ignoring of 
which would mean inevitable disaster. Sir Josiah Stamp has given it as 
his opinion that if France and Germany had had as efficient and as well 
organized a department of Inland Revenue as we had in this country, 
the problem of raising an income tax in those countries would have been 
far easier ; and the failure of the French income tax arose through the 
failure of the Inland Revenue to know how such a tax should be raised, 
and what returns could reasonably be expected from it. Here was an 
administrative experience absolutely indispensable to a successful Budget, 
and in the scientific soundness of the Budget lay the efficiency of the 
whole administrative machine. 

There was no nore difficult problem in administration than the 
government of a country composed of different races—for instance, 
Kenya or Uganda. There were usually native races, white people, and 
a gradual influx of Orientals, three discordant elements which in some way 
had to be fused and harmonized. The only thing which could help to 


solve so complex a problem was a science of administration ; a science 


whose experience and technique alone could throw light upon the policy 
needed in such a case. 

Thirdly, take the coal problem, at the root of which lay the 
question of the relation between the State and voluntary or semi-voluntary 
organizations of an industrial character. Of the latter, Trade Unions 
were recognized by law and possessed certain rights and privileges. 
Federations of employers were still more of a voluntary nature, having 
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no legal recognition. This was an administrative problem of great 
magnitude. It should be noted that all these three problems possessed 
a strong economic, though not exclusively economic, character, and in 
the past twenty-five years administrative problems such as these tended 
to become still more of an economic type. The solution of any of 


facts impartially, without reference to the use that was to be made of 
them—a characteristic of a science. When so collected and classified 
these facts could then be applied to any required administrative action 
—again that was what was expected of a science. Moreover, the State 
in one of its numerous activities would be the most appropriate and 
effective organ for applying the results of such a classification of 
knowledge. 

When speaking of ‘‘ the State’’ from that point of view, what exactly 
was meant? When the endowment of research was mentioned, the 
endowment of a researcher was really intended ; and, similarly, when 
administration was talked of, the administrators were really in mind, and 
the whole question of effective administration tnrned upon the choice of 
administrators. The failure of the Government meant the failure of the 
persons composing the Government. The future of their science turned 
upon two separate things: the capacity of the administrators and the 
nature of the duties they must perform. 

In order to break up this very comprehensive subject, one or two 
points should be considered. The method of recruitment aud training 
of the administrators making up the public services needed careful 
consideration. This was the key, and to ensure this being carried out 
effectively was to ensure the future of the science. It was a very large 
subject. Whatever successes might have been achieved in the past, the 
time had come for an investigation of these questions, of the relations of 
officials with other departments and with the outside public, all of which 
needed in many cases a great deal of revision. The relations of adminis- 
trative organs, the relation of central with local, and domestic with 
imperial, government all needed careful study. Why was so much 
being heard of devolution to-day? It was due to the imminent 
possibility that as things were going on at present the legislative 
machinery might break down from congestion of work, and might fail 
to perform the duties for which a legislative existed. The process of 
devolution, by conferring powers on other bodies, could minimize this 
risk. There was at present a tendency to free the central organization 
from work which it could not tackle, but the freeing process must be done 
in a proper and scientific manner, not in a haphazard way by merely 
taking a burden from one back and putting it on to another. 

An increasing amount of work would fall upon the State in the future, 
demanding an increasing degree of efficiency from all branches of the 
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administrative personnel in our public services, not merely efficiency in 
technique, but in brain power, imagination, and flexibility of mind. 
Without the Universities playing a much larger part than at present in 
the training of recruits and in research work on administrative problems 
this higher degree of efficiency would not be attained. As regards the 
higher ranges of our Civil Service it would be found that up to last year 
at any rate they were recruited almost entirely from the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, it being very rare indeed to find a graduate from 
another university finding a successful place in the public examination. 
This was a great hardship, from which both the university and the 
public service suffered. To obtain the best service the net must be 
thrown very much wider. 

If a much closer relationship between material, experience, and 
development of theory, and scientific principles was not secured, the 
science of administration would be a very shoddy one. The more 
urgent problems of to-day provided much material for experiment in 
order to secure a really scientific Civil Service. 

The big provincial centres, such as Birmingham, could aid enormously 
in the building up of a true science of administration—they had adminis- 
tration represented in all its forms, they had a University, and all they 
lacked was to bring the two more completely together. Facts without a 
scientific theory to correlate them were a chaos of experience : scientific 
theory unless continuously based on and corrected by a developing 
experience was either Utopia or pedantry. 

The first and immediate need to-day was a scientific and broadminded 
review of the public services as a whole, and the carrying out of some of 
the main recommendations of the recent weighty Report of the Govern- 
ment Committee on the machinery of Government. 

The future of Administrative Science turned on our readiness to realize 
that in our Civil Services, both national and local, we had a unique 
instrument—that progressive reforms were now needed, and that these 
would not impair but strengthen the principles on which we had slowly 
built them up. There was a tremendous difference between a sheltered, 
irresponsible, and anonymous bureaucracy, and a Civil Service meeting 
the urgent needs of a new age and a rapidly-changing political society, 
with new ideas and, still more important, with a new mind and a 
re-forged organization and technique. 














Civil Service Traditions 


By Str THEODORE Morison, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., C.B.E. 
Vice-Chancellor University of Durham 


[Read before the Institute of Public Administration, Newcastle, 29th October, 1925] 


N°? one can doubt that in the near future the Municipal Civil Service 
4 will increase greatly in numbers and in importance. That must 
follow as a consequence of the increased responsibilities which the local 
authorities all over the country will be obliged to undertake. We are 
rapidly approaching, if we have not already reached, a bifurcation of 
Government. The national Parliament will have as its province all that 
pertains to the generality of the kingdom, national defence, taxation, 
foreign and colonial affairs and criminal and civil law ; whereas Municipal 
Government will be responsible for education, health, sanitation, housing 
and the means of culture and recreation, all in fact that pertains to social 
well-being. Westminster will be mainly concerned with the nation and 
the County Council with the individual. 

Now, of the domain assigned to local government there are two 
things to be said: The first is that it is comparatively new; it is un- 
explored country. In the past governments did not trouble themselves 
with the questions which nowadays preoccupy our County Councils. 
Education was left to the Church or the private benefactor. Disease, 
epidemics and infantile mortality were visitations of Providence which 
the individual sufferer had to settle with his Maker. The householder 
drew water from a well in his back yard or from the village pump, and he 
tipped his refuse and emptied his slops into the street before his front 
door. As soon as local authorities assumed responsibility for these 
matters a new area of administration was brought into view, of which we 
do not as yet perceive the limiting frontiers. From the resulis already 
obtained I am led to believe that there is before us a vast undiscovered 
country in which public administration is destined to play a great part. 

The second thing to be said of municipal administration is that it 
offers untold opportunities of beneficence: municipal administration 
deals with humanity in small lots; it is able to get down to the indi- 
vidual. If it cannot actually create happiness it can alleviate individual 
suffering, it can offer opportunity to certain boys and girls. If you will 
read the Report of the Medical Officer of Health for Newcastle, for 
instance, you will realize how much is being done to ensure that our 
school-going population grows up strong and healthy. If you read 
Dr. Foggin’s report attentively you will perceive how much more could 
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be done. But if there should fall into your hands an account of what has. 
actually been achieved in an Open-Air School, or better still in a Forest 
School, like that of Dudelange founded in 1913 in the Grand-Duchy of 
Luxembourg, then you will feel that the Promised Land is at last in sight, 
and that we might in two or three generations build up a population 
which would enjoy the greatest of earthly blessings, good health. And 
what I have said of the body is no less true of the mind ; the art of educa- 
tion is expanding in all directions, and we now can get a glimpse here and 
there of possibilities which fifty years ago were undreamt of. And when 
you have an educated population, you will have a greater demand for 
municipal libraries, municipal art galleries and municipal music. It is 
my personal hope that with the growth of local sentiment and local pride 
the municipal authorities will not consider their duties accomplished until 
they have provided us with a cleaner town, a purer atmosphere, a more 
harmonious and dignified architecture in our principal thoroughfares 
and transferred the poorer population from the drab unlovely streets of 
the industrial area to garden suburbs. 

But I will not expand this theme. You realize as well as I do that 
there is scope here for an immense expansion in the activities of local 
government. When and as this expansion takes place, there must 
inevitably be an expansion of the Municipal Civil Service, and the thing 
I am concerned with is that that Civil Service shall be strong enough and 
efficient enough to tackle the great problems of social well-being with 
success. 

To be strong and efficient a service, whether military or civil, must 
have great traditions, and by traditions I mean simply this, that concep- 
tions of the duty of a Civil Servant and of the way of carrying out that 
duty must be handed down from one office bearer to another; these 
conceptions will necessarily increase in volume and complexity with the 
secular experience of affairs, and it is important that the new traditions 
should be added to the old and the entire corpus be transmitted intact 
from one generation to another. The Municipal Civil Service is on the 
threshold of its career; it has still to make its traditions, and what I 
want to consider with you is what those traditions should be. 

The Civil Service in Whitehall grew up in the course of the nineteenth 
century, and though still less than a century old it is firmly established in 
the esteem and confidence of the country. I suggest that it might be 
useful to us to examine the traditions of the Whitehall Civil Service and 
consider which of them are applicable to the Municipal Civil Service. 
The first observation that I am tempted to make is that the Civil Service 
in Whitehall has attained its great position by severely restricting its 
ambitions ; it has defined the place of the Civil Service in the Government 
of the country, and it has scrupulously refrained from over-stepping those 
limits ; I say that the Civil Service has defined the limits of its legitimate 
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authority because it has accepted those limits whole-heartedly and made 
them part of the Civil Service tradition ; perhaps it would historically 
be more accurate to say that the jealousy of Parliament imposed from the 
first very strict limits upon the ingerence of the Civil Service ; but the 
historical point is now of no importance because both the Civil Servants 
and their Parliamentary chiefs accept the obligations which follow from 
that limitation. 

The theory and practice of Parliamentary Government is that decisions 
are taken by Ministers and that the Civil Servants supply the Minister 
with the information necessary for coming to a right decision. 

From this general proposition there follow certain consequences which 
have become maxims in Whitehall. 

(1) The Civil Servant must place before his chief the arguments 
on both sides of the case, fully and fairly. Whatever his own sympathies 
may be he must put before his chief all the arguments which may be 
urged against the view which is taken in the office. 

(2) When the decision is once taken he must loyally carry out the 
policy chosen, even though he may have preferred a different one. 

(3) The Civil Service is responsible for continuity of policy, or such 
continuity as is possible under our system of Party Government. A Civil 
Servant whom I knew used frankly to recognize the fact that one part of 
his programme was more likely to be passed by the Conservatives and 
another part by the Liberals. ‘“‘ Progress in Whitehall,’ he used to say, 
“is not in a straight line ; it is a series of zigzags.”” But he kept before 
himself the goal which he hoped to attain. The Civil Service is thus a 
corrective of Party Government ; its proper concern is the good of the 
nation as a whole irrespective of party, and to each Minister in turn it 
submits this national point of view. 

(4) The Civil Servant must observe absolute silence and discretion 
as to what occurs in the office. The decision when once taken is that of 
the Minister or of Cabinet, and it is contrary to tradition for a Civil 
Servant to take credit for any measure accepted by Parliament, though 
he may in fact have been the author of it. Self-effacement, therefore, at 
least in the eye of the public, is one of the conditions required of the Civil 
Servant, and there follows from this effacement a correlative obligation 
upon the Minister. As the decision is his the Minister must take full 
responsibility for it. If the decision happens to be wrong he must not 
shield himself by blaming his officials, and it is expected that he should 
defend his officials if they are attacked in public; if he cannot defend 
them he must resign. Sir Austen Chamberlain has shown a noble 
sensitiveness upon this point of honour. During the war he was Secretary 
of State for India, and therefore had a titular responsibility for the 
campaign in Mesopotamia; Sir Austen could not be and was not by 
any one expected to be cognizant of all the details of the adminis- 
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tration ; but when a public inquiry had revealed the insufficiency of the 
military hospitals in Mesopotamia, he resigned because he was no longer 
able to defend his subordinates. 

Such are the main rules which govern conduct in Whitehall; have 
they any application to the Municipal Civil Service? I admit that 
there are substantial differences in the conduct of Government at West- 
minster and in a County Council. The doctrine of Cabinet responsibility 
works out to results very different from those which follow from entrusting 
certain departments to Committees of Council. But even when ample 
allowance is made for these differences in administrative practice, it 
appears to me that the Municipal Civil Service will be wise to adopt those 
great traditions which now sway our permanent officials in Whitehall. 
Please consider that— 

(1) Mayors, Chairmen of Committees and Councillors will not usually 
be experts; they will be men of general experience who will have to 
decide upon the facts as put before them by the experts, that is by the 
permanent officials. Upon the permanent officials there rests, therefore, 
the responsibility of— 


(a) Knowing all the relevant facts ; 

(6) Stating all the relevant facts clearly and fearlessly ; 

(c) Marshalling the arguments for both sides without prejudice and 
without prepossession. 


This may seem to you a simple and rather obvious duty. I attach 
very great importance to it; and upon the right exercise of this, their 
most important function, the prestige of the Municipal Civil Service will 
largely depend. To state fairly and fully both sides of an argument will 
require at times courage, it will always require intellectual honesty. 
Intellectual honesty is a great force ; it gives a well-deserved ascendency 
in all public councils. Intellectual honesty cannot be gauged in one 
or two meetings ; but in the constant give-and-take of Committee work 
its value comes to be recognized and appreciated and the official whose 
statements can be taken at their face value exercises a great moral 
influence. 

(2) In County Councils as in the House of Commons the majority 
will swing from one side to the other and the Municipal Civil Service must 
be scrupulously careful to serve either side with equal loyalty and good 
faith. Here I think the task of the local official is harder than that of 
his elder brother in Whitehall. In the vastness of London the different 
groups of society have less chance of meeting ; in a provincial town con- 
tact is more difficult to avoid. At a Club or at a private dinner-table the 
permanent official may easily find himself next to the former chairman of 
his Committee whom the last elections have dethroned. There will be 
an inevitable temptation to talk over their common interests and to discuss 
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the new policy. In most cases I think it will be wise for the permanent 
official to say, ‘‘ I cannot discuss these things with you now.” 

(3) Lastly, I think that even more than in Whitehall the Civil Servant 
under a County Council must consider himself the guardian of the 
permanent, the higher, interest of his locality. Councillors as a general 
rule will have less experience of affairs and less education than members 
of Parliament. It will be the duty of the permanent official to educate 
them in the conduct of public affairs, to make them aware that there is a 
tradition of good manners, of thoroughness, and above all of probity in the 
conduct of municipal business to which they must conform. I know that 
this is a very delicate task; a permanent official cannot lecture his 
Councillors, but he can by quoting precedents and by the example of his 
own conduct make them aware that there is a standard from which they 
cannot derogate without disgrace. 

Perhaps you are tempted to say that I am pitching the duties of the 
Municipal Civil Servant too high; that the tasks which I would impose 
upon him could only be discharged by supermen and that supermen can- 
not be recruited at the salaries offered by the Local Authorities. I do 
recognize that you have a very difficult task before you. I do recognize 
that your duties are very high and very important ; how high and how 
important to the country is not sufficiently appreciated. But you 
have also a great opportunity ; you are building up a service which may 
immensely increase the social well-being of this country ; this is an oppor- 
tunity which does not occur in many generations, and I hope that you to 
whom it has been offered will not let it slip through faint-heartedness. 

The duties which I have attempted to indicate are certainly too high 
for ill-educated men, but they are not beyond the reach of men who have 
received a good education. You can make reasonably sure of securing 
the qualities I have postulated if you recruit educated men to the Muni- 
cipal Service. It was by insisting on a high standard of education that 
these qualities were obtained in Whitehall. The greatness of our national 
Civil Service dates from the day on which a Competitive Examination 
was made the portal for admission. There are many theoretical argu- 
ments against recruitment by Competitive Examination; a written 
examination, it is said, is no test of character, and character in an adminis- 
trator is at least as important as intellect. These hypothetical objec- 
tions are of little weight when balanced against the testimony of experi- 
ence. Considered objectively, as a mere matter of history, competitive 
examinations have given results immeasurably superior to any other form 
of recruitment for the public service. Now competitive examinations 
are only educational tests of great stringency, and that is why I say that if 
we would be guided by the experience of Whitehall we should aim at the 
imposition of educational tests for the recruitment of the Municipal Civil 
Service. I know that there are many difficulties in way of imposing 
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adequate educational tests at the present moment ; but our business here 
is, I conceive, to look into the future and to frame a policy which will give 
to the activities of your Institute a definite objective. When looking 
into the future, it is necessary to make some assumptions which time and 
experience may not perhaps confirm. At the present I assume that 
in the future the Municipal Civil Service will be divided into Upper and 
Lower Divisions, though I hope that there may be found means of 
passing from the Lower to the Higher which will prevent the injustice 
that has in the past arisen from the distinction between First and Second 
Division Clerks in Whitehall. If the Municipal Civil Service is composed 
of an Upper and Lower Division I think that we should even now recom- 
mend that the educational test for entrance into the Upper Division should 
be the Higher School Certificate. 

If public opinion upon the importance of the Municipal Civil Service 
matures rapidly, it may soon be possible to adopt a competitive examina- 
tion based on the standard of the Higher School Certificate as the regular 
method of recruitment. To make that possible the County Councils 
would have to pool their appointments as do the Departments at White- 
hall. Each Council would inform a central authority, preferably the 
Civil Service Commissioner in Burlington Gardens, how many vacancies, 
if any, it proposed to fill in the current year. The Civil Service Com- 
missioner would notify the total number of vacancies in the Municipal 
Civil Service to be competed for and publish the date of the examination. 
The successful candidates would choose in rotation the Council under 
which they wished to serve. This method of recruitment would give the 
County Councils a far better type of candidates than they could hope to 
secure by separate appointment. Experience shows that to bring 
together for any service a good field of candidates two conditions must be 
satisfied : 

(1) The competition must take place every year at a known date. 

(2) The competition must coincide with the termination of a stage 
in the scholastic career. Roughly speaking, this means in England 
that the ages for admission to the different services or employments 
should be so fixed as to attract candidates just after they have passed 
either (a) the School Leaving Certificate Examination, (6) the Higher 
School Certificate Examination, or (c) have taken their degree at a 
University. 

I suggest to you, therefore, that candidates for the Municipal Civil 
Service should be between the ages of 18 and 20 when they sit for the 
Competitive Examination. 

I referred in an earlier part of this paper to the salaries that might be 
necessary to attract the right stamp of candidate into the Municipal Civil 
Service ; but I made no specific proposals. I do not intend to do so now. 
I should be doing a very ill service to your Institute if I led you into a 
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discussion upon salaries. If I might venture to give your Institute a 
word of advice it would be to abstain from all public discussion and 
representation on this subject. Material interests are, of course, a con- 
cern to all of us; we can none of us pretend that they are not. But it 
is very bad policy for a professional organization to be known as a Trade 
Union which is out to raise wages. You may urge that that is not your 
principal concern, but when once the public has got into its head that you 
are an organization for the increase of salaries it will pay no attention to 
your representations on any other point and very little on that. In my 
own profession, I am compelled to recognize that a strident insistence upon 
the inadequacy of salaries has damaged the prestige of teachers, The 
world may in this instance have been unfair, but we must take the world as 
it is. Surely it is foolishness to incur the disapprobation of the world 
while you are asking for its support. I trust that you will be wiser and 
that you will devote the energies of your organization to fashioning the 
traditions of your service, to educating yourselves, as well as the public, 
upon the social importance of your functions, and to the discussion of the 
momentous problems which you have to handle. 

I think that your Institute is coming into action at a propitious season. 
There are signs that the public is beginning to take an interest in the 
problems which you have made it your particular duty to study. Only 
recently I came upon a suggestive passage in a book by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
published in 1924. I commend this quotation to you as the opinion of a 
scholar and a thinker who has had the unusual advantage of a large 
experience of public affairs. My own conclusions were reached inde- 
pendently, but I am pleased to find that they are in no conflict with 
Mr. Fisher’s. This is what the late President of the Board of Education 
writes on page 76 of The Common Weal— 


Are we not tending to a system of local Government in which the main part of 
the work will be transacted by a permanent and technically skilled civil service, 
while only the broad direction of public policy is left in the hands of the direct 
representatives of the ratepayer? Has not the time come when a royal com- 
mission should be appointed to report upon this vast new administrative personnel, 
its method of recruitment, its numbers, its competence, which has grown up 
unperceived, unchronicled by our social historians, just as in the course of the 
nineteenth century an administrative service grew up, equally unnoticed, in 
Whitehall ? 
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Swedish Local Government and Some 
of its Problems 


By Erm ScwHarirne, LL.D. 
Member of the Swedish Board of Exchequer (Kammarkollegium) 


[Lecture to the Institute of Public Administration, Conference in Cambridge, 
Trinity College, Monday, 29th January, 1925] 
HANKS to a kind invitation I have plunged into your conference 
quite unprepared even to listen and much more unprepared to 
speak. I got your papers, the particulars of the conference, as late as 
Thursday evening. In spite of that I have been told in the most friendly 
way that you expected some words from me about Swedish circumstances. 
As a sign of gratitude for your hospitality in receiving me I consented, 
but I fear you will be a little disappointed as to the importance of what 
I haveto say. At first I hope to be allowed to keep to my paper in giving 
you a very brief sketch of the Swedish state of things. Otherwise, I 
am afraid, I should sometimes have to hunt for proper English words 
in order to get adequacy of expression. The hunt would no doubt be 
exciting to you whether it would succeed or no. 

I have noticed your careful examination of experience used as a basis 
of scientific research. Such examination has characterized the whole 
discussion during the past days. Administration is—it has been truly 
said—at present immensely difficult owing to its complexity, and the only 
possible way to go is to carefully rely in every respect upon experience, 
to avoid collisions, dangerous to the civil peace, the promotion and 
preservation of which are the first duty of every government. 

I have always found in England the most splendid hospitality and the 
civility of a people always ready to courteously cheer everybody who tries 
to do his best. I dare therefore trouble you with listening to what I have 
got out of my memory since we met last Saturday. As this conference 
has been manly dedicated to the study of the machinery of English 
local self-government, I think I ought to confine myself mainly to the 
corresponding things in Sweden. If any of you happen to be interested 
in the Swedish Central Government you will find a brief lecture in English 
on the matter concerned in the Swedish magazine, Fran Svenska 
Statsféravaliningen, 1924, nr. 4, pp. 41 ff. (published by The Swedish 
Society of Civil Servants). 

The mutual relations between the Swedish Central (State) Govern- 
ment and the local self-government are mainly based upon that principle 


1 Lecture given in Stockholm in Septemb2r, 1924, by Baron Carl Hamilton to members 
of the British Society of Civil Servants. 
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that what is a common interest for a separate community ought to be 
managed by that community itself and that all things, touching the 
interests of the whole realm, are a task for the State Government. I use 
the expressions “‘ State Government” and “ local self-government ”’ 
because there is a delegation of the powers of the State Government to 
local officials headed by a governor (landshévding) in every country 
(lan). 

The first subject of your discussion was, “‘ The areas of local authorities 
in relation to their duties.”” This subject particularly touches the question 
of a proper local (communal) division of the country, the adjustment of 
areas, altering of boundaries, amalgamation of communities, etc. The 
investigation of such cases is in Sweden trusted to one central independent 
board, acting as a sort of advisory board to the Cabinet, in one 
case through one Ministry, in another case through another Ministry. 
This board “ Kammarkollegium’’ (Camere Collegium) historically cor- 
responds to your former Court of the Exchequer. After having investi- 
gated, as a rule by a local inquiry, the case in question the board, if not 
refusing the whole application, submits the case to the decision of the 
King in the Cabinet, therewith stating its own opinion. The decision 
is to be given according to certain legal rules, fixed in a law dated 
13th June, 1919. Before that time the decisions were founded only on 
precedents, a customary law not perfectly well settled in all respects. 
The legal rules just mentioned are as follows : 


General conditions for an alteration of areas : 

Advantage for the local self-government ; or 

Lightening or equalization of communal burdens ; or 
Promotion of the local economical development ; or 
Advantage in any other respect (rather vaguely expressed). 


A community is, however, under certain circumstances protected by 
the law against diminution of its area and thereby of its rateable property 
and income. 

If the community objects to the alteration applied for and this would 
effect a considerable damage to the community, the alteration cannot 
be executed unless the case can be placed under some of the following 
special conditions : 


(1) That divisional irregularity or other circumstances make any 
hindrance or nuisance to the Government (the State Govern- 
ment or the local self-government concerned) or to the provision 
of communal wants ; 

(2) That a certain communal responsibility is so neglected that it 
has caused or is expected to cause some considerable nuisance ; 

(3) That any community of urban character is unable to provide 
inside its own boundaries grounds for housing and industry ; 
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(4) That the present division makes a considerable hindrance to the 
local economical development ; and 

(5) That the alteration applied for is necessary to remove or 
considerably diminish such a nuisance (stated in the case). 


Should the alteration be made, the decision will, if necessary, contain 
financial adjustment (arbitration) between the communities concerned, 
generally according to the suggestion of the central board. 

There might be some advantage—in Sweden it has clearly made 
itself felt—of the submission to general but at the same time strict legal 
rules in such a matter. For the responsible officials, who give the final 
opinion, it is much easier to have, than to be without, certain rules to 
rely upon as long as they are no hindrance to a good decision. It will 
make the people trust the Civil Service if they find themselves protected 
against arbitrariness. The rules also are laid down after a very careful 
examination by a royal commission of all cases during a period of more 
than 50 years. It is to be remembered that in Sweden all administration 
is perfectly public—a remnant of the democratic rule in the ancient 
farming state. Everybody is entitled to see all the official papers con- 
cerning a special case, an opportunity very freely used, and consequently 
every official and every official body is subject to the public criticism. 
The administration is cheap. The applicant, who generally has to pay 
the costs of the local investigation, at least if it is a community, is even 
in intricate cases rarely charged more than £500, generally not more than 
£100 or £200. 

The history of the Swedish local self-government goes back far 
into heathen times, when the different counties (land, later landskap) 
formed independent kingdoms (before the end of the tenth century 
united into one kingdom), and when their sub-divisions, hundreds (harad 
or hundaren), formed self-governing communities. The christianization, 
favoured by the kings, formed round the new churches smaller communi- 
ties ; parishes (sockner) ; and towns or boroughs (stader), privileged by 
royal charters, grew up. 

At the present time the main and most important part of the local 
self-government is managed by parishes, boroughs, and similar com- 
munities. 

County councils (Jandsting) are very like the English ones as to their 
working and constitution. The electoral constituencies are in both 
countries divided into urban and rural ones. The right to vote at elections 
is equal and direct. The main work is done by the finance committee 
of the council. Whereas in England the police force is kept by the 
county, in Sweden the maintenance of the police is a task partly for the 
State, partly for the primary communities. However, some Swedish 
county councils keep county police forces. In England the responsi- 
bilities of the county council have been stated by an enumerative method. 
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In Sweden a similar but more general method is used, so new tasks may 
be placed under the general rules. The law says: The “ landsting ” is 
entitled to take council and decide as to the common interest of the “lan ” 
(county area), concerning the public economy, the development of 
agriculture and other trades, the development of communications, the 
public health (sanitary conditions), the nursing of diseases, education, 
public order and safety, unless these interests are in the charge of the 
State Government according to law and ordinances as well as concerning 
other interests, according to orders by King and Parliament. The tasks 
of the “‘ landsting ”’ are fewer than those of the English county council, 
partly because in Sweden some of these tasks are in the charge of the 
State Government or the primary communities. Whereas the grants 
in aid to the English county council are mainly general, those paid to 
the Swedish “ landsting ”’ are restrained to fixed sums for certain purposes. 

The Swedish hundreds (hévad) now are mainly road and law court 
districts which are obliged to pay the costs of keeping up the old public 
roads and making new ones, aided by State grants, and to pay the costs 
of the ordinary local law-courts (not the salaries of the judges). The 
boroughs form separate road districts, have as a rule their own jurisdic- 
tion, and pay the salaries of their own judges. Probably the maintenance 
of at least the main roads will in a few years be transferred to the 
“ landsting.”’ 

Civil parishes, urban districts (k6pingar), and municipal boroughs 
manage the bulk of the local self-government through their respective 
councils, elected according to rules similar to that of the ‘ landsting.”’ 
In the smallest parishes the parish meeting still decides, and in one small 
old borough the borough meeting. Several parishes can for the purpose 
of poor relief and the care of children be amalgamated into poor law unions, 
by order of the King in Cabinet. They can, even with boroughs and urban 
districts, form voluntary unions for poor relief or other purposes. In 
many places secondary urban districts (municipalsamhdllen) have been 
constituted, in all respects belonging to their respective parishes, but 
with the responsibility to carry on special regulations, e.g. for supply of 
water, drainage, sewers, public order (police), fire safety, housebuilding, 
and planning of building grounds and streets. 

The ecclesiastical parishes are as a rule identical with the civil ones, 
but are still governed by parish meetings—a scheme to introduce councils 
not having yet been carried through. They manage the maintenance of 
churches and church services and elementary education. The boroughs, 
as a rule separate ecclesiastical parishes, can as civil communities form 
civil school-districts. Several parishes can be amalgamated into one 
school-district as well as one parish can be divided into several school- 
districts. 

Every decision of a communal council or communal meeting can be 
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challenged by help of an appellate jurisdiction, exercised by the governing 
State boards, acting as courts, and ultimately by the Supreme 
Administrative Court. 

The parishes vary enormously as to population and size. You can 
find rural parishes with a population up to 20,000, and you can find others 
with a population not exceeding 200, particularly in the earliest cultivated 
parts of the country, as in the west, where the Christianization went on 
under the guidance of English missionaries and where during the Middle 
Ages every village had its own church. You find, especially in the south, 
parishes with an area not exceeding a thousand acres, but in the north 
parishes nearly as large or larger than Wales. Owing to these circum- 
stances the rates, put on income and estimable income of property, vary 
much. Ina northern parish as well as in a southern one you might have 
to pay a rate of more than 25 per cent., sometimes more, of your income, 
in another parish, not far away, 3 or 4 per cent. of your income. On 
account thereof, in order to effect to a certain degree an equalization of 
rates and in order to increase the incomes of the communities there was 
introduced some years ago a temporary progressive tax—one part 
(75 per cent.) going to the taxpayer’s own parish, or borough, or urban 
district, and another part (25 per cent.) to the State to be used for the pur- 
pose of equalization in the form of grants in aid. The question is now: 
Ought this system, which has not proved sufficiently effective, to be 
superseded by another, as it is a public interest that certain self-govern- 
ment works (e.g. education, poor relief) should be kept at a standard as 
equal as possible in the whole country ? If a new system is to be intro- 
duced, the way may be, I suppose, to take one of the following methods : 


(1) To make the progressive tax mentioned wholly a State tax to be 
used for equalization (the disadvantage will here be need of, 
and costs for, a really effective inspection and the diminishing 
of the local independence) ; 

(2) To make the richer communities rate themselves to the benefit 
of the poorer ones (strong objections from those, which are well- 
to-do, are here to be expected) ; 

(3) To effect equalization by amalgamation of areas of local self- 
government (strong local feeling against such a scheme might 
be expected and much intricate work would be needed to carry 
it through) ; 

(4) To equalize by transferring certain responsibilities from the 
primary communities (parishes, boroughs, urban districts) to 
the “landsting ”’ (county council) in order to get larger and 
economically stronger units for bearing the burdens (the dis- 
advantage would here probably be the diminishing of local 
interest and possibly increased costs as a whole, the advantage 
increased efficiency). 
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The Theory of Post Office Policy 


By G. H. Sruart Bunnine, O.B.E., J.P. 
[Read before the Institute of Public Administration, 19th November, 1925] 


LTHOUGH with respect to very modern Civil Service Departments, 
such as the Ministries of Health, Labour and Pensions, it would 
not be true to say that no recognition of theory underlay their establish- 
ment, it is quite true to make this charge, so far as it be a charge, with 
respect to the older Departments whose foundations are to be discovered 
in some practical necessity and any theory has been evolved from practice 
and experience. Foreign observers are often sorely puzzled by this 
apparent lack of any underlying principle, and still more by the widely 
divergent duties performed by a single Department. Nor is it altogether 
easy to explain to them that when Parliament or the Government decides 
on some new form of State activity, the Treasury, in the interests of 
economy, and often, be it admitted, efficiency, looks round for the Depart- 
ment or Departments which can most easily absorb the work, and only 
establishes a new Department with much hesitation and reluctance. 

It does not even always impose the work on the Department which 
seems to be most nearly concerned with the new work or concern itself 
much in giving appropriate titles, as, for example, the Ministry of 
Pensions, which deals with only a section of pension work, though, of 
course, an important one. The mention of pensions naturally brings 
to mind Old Age Pensions, which afford another example. On the 
face of it the Customs and Excise has no connection with a scheme of 
social benevolence, nor have Old Age Pensions anything to do with the 
original purpose of the Post Office, yet both these Departments were 
pressed into service on the score of convenience. The old Office of Woods 
and Forests had little to do with either woods or forests, but much with 
urban sites and something with foreshores, but further examples need not 
be given, nor is it necessary to argue that this method is bad in itself. 
Indeed, it has much to recommend it, but is obviously open to the 
danger of the theory governing the setting up or work of a particular 
Department becoming involved and even lost sight of entirely with some- 
what startling results. This has been particularly the case with the Post 
Office, and, as I think I can show, the result has been unfortunate. Let 
us see what the Postmaster-General is now as compared with what he 
was a few hundred years ago. He is a carrier of postal packets 
who returns his transactions in billions a year. He has a practical 
monopoly of the telegraph and telephone systems. He is a great banker, 
a stockbroker, a transmitter of money, a parcels carrier in active com- 
petition with outside companies, a State Almoner in respect to Old Age 
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and Disability Pensions, a distributor of naval and military allowances, 
and a hundred other things. It is physically impossible to envisage all 
that he does or its value, and although Sir William Mitchell-Thompson 
recently stated that the total value of Post Office transactions with the 
public reached the total of £785,000,000 a year, he admitted that it 
was only an estimate, and it is probably an underestimate. Now contrast 
all this with the duties of his earliest predecessors. James I., who was a 
Scot, discovered that his letters, which were carried indifferently in more 
senses than one by carriers, messengers, and posts, for the last word used 
formerly to denote a man, were being much delayed and were costing 
him a lot of money. He further discovered that his posts were being 
employed by people who presumably paid something for the con- 
venience, but if they did, the money never reached the Royal pocket. 
One does not need to belong to a thrifty race to be displeased with a state 
of affairs in which all the cost falls one way and any profit goes the other, 
to say nothing of the delay to the King’s letters caused by the com- 
plaisance of his posts and messengers. Another reason which actuated 
the Monarch was a reprehensible curiosity as to what his subjects wrote. 
There was much treason in those days, and more was suspected. So 
James instituted the Post Office monopoly of letter carrying in practice 
as well as theory, for some authorities date the monopoly further back, 
and the Post Office became also a detective agency. It may just be re- 
marked that it sometimes is still, but the responsibility rests on the 
Home Secretary and not the Postmaster-General. So we get to the 
point that the duties of the Master of the Posts, as he was styled, were 
to carry the King’s letters, also those of his subjects who needed the 
service, and keep a general and sometimes a very particular eye on the 
latter. If any question of theory arises at all at this early stage, it is as 
to whether the Post Office should make a profit, and while the Department 
has always acted as though it should, it has never seemed certain of its 
ground. Postmasters-General have sometimes boasted of their surpluses, 
but at other times have mentioned them in an apologetic manner as 
though they required explaining away. If history is any guide, the King 
considered a profit not only right but eminently desirable, and under the 
“farming ’’ system the Post Office farmers proceeded on the sound 
commercial line that they had a good article to sell and by strict attention 
to business could make a handsome return. They had bought the right 
to exercise the monopoly for a considerable sum and made as much as 
they could. Certainly no question of the immorality of a profit dis- 
turbed either the Monarch or the ‘“‘ Farmer,” nor am I aware of any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who has raised an objection. Indeed, the 
point is fairly recent, but is not entirely due, as has been alleged, to a staff 
desire to raise wages, for members of the public have declaimed against 
a Post Office profit, claiming that the Department should be so worked 
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as just about to balance receipts to expenditure. I think this feeling 
is due to confusing two separate things. It may fairly be argued that 
the State should not commence a business with the view of making a 
profit, but it cannot be argued that if, after satisfying all reasonable 
wants and claims, a surplus remains, there is anything wrong. Nor 
is there any sound reason why the State should not use that surplus 
in any way it thinks wise. In a sentence, the correct principle is that 
the Post Office may make a profit, not that it must. It follows from 
this that the principle and the theory of the Post Office as well as the 
circumstances of the time must be taken into account both with regard 
to surplus and deficit, and had this been done I think we should have been 
spared the panicky, unbusinesslike, and disastrous increasing of Post 
Office charges during and after the war. 

On this I may remind you, that if a business firm, faced with a bad 
year or two, doubled its charges and reduced its services, we should think 
it foolish. If it did so because it held an effective monopoly, we should 
think it dishonest as well, and I can see no reason for applying a different 
standard to State management. 

Here we reach a point in which it is important to be clear as to what 
we mean by profit in a State Department. In the case of an ordinary 
commercial concern the problem is simple. It means a financial surplus 
over the whole of the expenses. In the Department under review it 
does not necessarily mean that at all, and the difference may be shown 
by illustration. A soap-making company which passed its dividend 
would not expect the shareholders to be satisfied with the true statement 
that the health of the community had been increased by the cleanliness 
produced by the use of their soap, for the shareholders would retort that 
a community benefit should be paid for by the community, and not by 
a few soap boilers. It is quite different with a State enterprise where the 
superficial loss in one direction may be more than balanced by a gain in 
another, possibly remote from the Department itself, but still part of 
the nation, and the Post Office furnishes examples which are too often 
forgotten by the public and never remembered by the Treasury. The 
Telegraph Service, always dying and never dead, is a case in point, and 
though the Telephone is displacing it to some extent, it is still a con- 
siderable factor in our life. Many years ago the House of Commons 
forced the Post Office to reduce the minimum cost of a telegram to six- 
pence. The Postmaster-General resisted as long as he dared, and in 
giving a reluctant assent lectured the House on the folly of its ways and 
the unwisdom of working the Telegraph Department at a loss. But 
the House, with a truer and sounder understanding of principle than he, 
reminded him that the Post Office was only one section of the great firm 
of the United Kingdom, and that though his section might show a loss, 
the impetus to trade which would ensue from cheap telegraph rates 
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would be a benefit to the whole country. That the view of the House 
was sound hardly admits of argument, and the Savings Bank is another 
instance. It is never a very remunerative Department, and has actually 
worked at a loss, but it was founded partly to encourage thrift, partly 
to protect the savings of the poor, and has been of incalculable benefit. 
It is, of course, impossible to put such profits into money figures, but they 
are there all the same and ought to be considered in relation to any great 
change in Post Office working. One fails to find any evidence that they 
are, for, though Postmasters-General will brag about their many 
gratuitous services to the public, there is nothing to show that they use 
them to resist the importunities of the Chancellor. It is, however, 
only fair to add that the confidential papers might put another complexion 
on this aspect of the matter, but naturally I have no access to them. I 
ought also to add that it is asking a great deal of a harassed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or a still more harassed Treasury, to take a broad view 
of Post Office finance. Be it remembered that the Treasury is always 
short of money, and paradoxically most so in years of prosperity. In 
lean years its difficulties are obvious, but the fat ones bring no more 
willingness to pay taxes, but, on the contrary, a clamant and insistent 
demand for reductions and remissions of taxation. It is small wonder 
that it clings to every halfpenny of absolute revenue, especially that 
obtained easily, but it does not follow that this course is right or wise. 
We come, therefore, to the question as to whether Treasury control, as it 
is called, does not tend to obscure the real duty of the Post Office, and 
whether it does not in practice prevent and delay desirable reforms 
and thus perform a distinct disservice to the State. It is the duty of the 
Treasury to safeguard the national finances, and so I ought to make it 
clear that this is not a general attack on Treasury control which, within 
its limits, is admirable and necessary, nor even a suggestion that the Post 
Office should be cut entirely adrift from Whitehall, but rather that there 
are some aspects of Post Office finance with which the Treasury is not, 
and never can be, qualified to deal. I will revert to this, and for the 
moment just say that if there were no other way of wise control, that of 
the Treasury would be justified despite its disadvantages, but I think 
there is a better way. On another branch of theory, we should make 
up our minds as to what postage really is, and it is not an easy matter. 
Is it a tax, or a compound of tax and payment for services, or solely 
payment for services? Before trying to decide what it is, let us see what 
it is not, and in my view it is not a tax. In this I differ from some 
authorities. Sir Herbert Samuel laid it down once that postage was a 
tax, but gave no evidence that he was doing other than repeating an 
accepted view. In this connection one might lay it down that a charge 
by the State is not a tax or a duty simply because the money goes to the 
State ; for example, in those countries possessing nationalized railways 
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one does not call the fare a railway tax, and in this country the price 
of the admirable publications of the Stationery Office is not known as 
the paper tax. Yet there seems no other reason for dubbing postage 
a tax than that it is a payment to the State, and, indeed, the definition 
seems to date from the time the State assumed the chief responsibility 
for the Post Office and took its management from the farmers. Rowland 
Hill started to think of his great reform in terms of a tax which was not 
yielding what it ought, and he argued that with the spread of education 
and prosperity the tax revenue should have increased, whereas in fact 
it was diminishing. But that line of argument can be applied with as 
much, or even more, force to a commercial undertaking and does not prove 
that postage is a tax. The truth was that the State, like any other 
shopkeeper, had an article to sell. Its prospective customers had 
largely increased, but it was selling less rather than more, and the 
reason was a purely commercial one. It was supplying a poor article 
at an exorbitant price. It was being undersold by outsiders, who 
infringed the monopoly with impunity, and being regarded as a tax, 1.e. 
something every right-minded man tries to evade, the Post Office was 
sponged upon by Members of Parliament, bankers, and many others whose 
influence was higher than their morals. All this was not because a true 
view of the function of the Post Office was not understood, though, 
alas, not in the Post Office. Mr. Irving, who belonged to the Customs, 
gave this remarkable evidence in 1797: “‘ The money arising from the 
Post Office may . . . be looked upon as a profit arising from a labour 
performed.’’ And again, ‘‘ The Postmasters-General ’’—there were two 
in those times—‘ will no doubt always have in view, that the revenue 
of the Post Office is a secondary consideration to a great commercial 
country, where so much depends upon the facility, despatch, and security 
with which correspondence is carried on.” It could be devoutly wished 
that Mr. Irving’s gift of prophecy had been as sound as his wisdom and 
understanding of the true principles of Post Office work. As one delves 
further into Hill’s Life the tax idea disappears, and he approaches 
his question purely as a business man who sees great potentialities of 
trade and profit. Indeed, as a tax, uniform postage failed to satisfy 
the canons, for the millionaire paid as little as the labourer, but as a 
business proposition it was eminently defensible. It was on the tax 
ground that the Post Office opposed Hill, for any other assumption 
would convict the then Secretary to the Post Office of possessing neither 
intellect nor conscience, and no one would allege that of a great Civil 
Servant. No; thinking in tax terms, he saw nothing but an immediate 
loss of revenue and a system which outraged the laws of taxation, and 
if Colonel Maberley had been questioned on the social benefits of cheap 
postage he would probably have replied that as a tax gatherer, they were 
none of his business. Hill early came across the social side of his plan, 
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and though at first it only showed in one of those sentimental points 
so often found in hard men—and Hill was a hard man—he soon declares 
in somewhat florid language “that the Post Office . . . would assume 
a new and important character of a powerful engine of civilization,” 
and “‘ was capable of performing a distinguished part in the great work of 
national education.” But even he did not realize how much cheap postage 
could do, for he later notes with some surprise, that penny postage, by 
creating a demand for letter boxes and weighing machines, had revived 
a languishing industry at Birmingham. Iam dwelling perhaps overlong 
on this matter of postage being a tax, because, if it is a tax, different 
principles must be applied from those one applies to a commercial trans- 
action, but, as I have said, I hold that it is not a tax. 

I have already referred to the increases in postage rates during and 
after the war, of which those after the war almost certainly came from 
this tax theory, and, while it is true that the measure turned a deficit 
into a surplus, it could hardly do otherwise considering that the Post 
Office had both a monopoly and the power to enforce it. I hold, however, 
that the profit was illusory, and that the loss to the country in other ways 
was far greater. The tax theory prevented a vital point from being 
borne in mind. The deficit years had been preceded by a long succession 
of years in which millions upon millions had been poured into the Treasury 
chest by the Post Office, but the regulations governing the Department’s 


' finance forbade the building up of any reserve fund, which may have 


been a good thing. It was a bad thing though that the Post Office should 
have been regarded as an unprofitable tax department which could only 
be put right by raising rates and mortgaging future prosperity in other 
directions, for if the Post Office helps trade—and even the tax theorists 
admit that—then high rates must and do hamper trade, and so we reach 
the melancholy conclusion that one of the many factors producing 
unemployment is the false conception of the duty of a Government 
Department. Contrast the policy of the English Post Office with that 
of the United States. For many years the U.S.A. Post Office worked at 
an immense loss, but Congress bore this quite cheerfully because of the 
benefits of the Service to the whole of that vast country. Again and 
again reforms which cost money were instituted, and some part of the 
prosperity of that great country may fairly be attributed to its Post 
Office policy. Our policy, on the other hand, creates a feeling that any 
and every demand by the public must, or at least may, impose a charge 
on the State and ought therefore to be opposed on principle, apparently 
on the assumption that if the public really wants it, it will make such a 
noise that eventually it will get it. Every proposal must pay from the 
beginning, and if this condition is not fulfilled, stands little chance of 
adoption, even though considerable profits may accrue in the future. 
It may be that instances can be adduced where this accusation is not 
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fully ustified, but were they closely examined exceptional reasons would 
be discovered for them. Ina sentence, Treasury control forbids the Post 
Office to take any risks. and this springs partly from the tax theory, 
and partly from a natural reluctance of Chancellors of the Exchequer 
to start building statues of Fame for hostile successors. It is in this 
state of things that we find an explanation of the sorrowful fact that 
no great Postal reform has ever originated in the Post Office. How can 
it in such circumstances? The Post Office man with a reforming turn 
of mind gets little or no help from his Department and has to go to people 
unconnected with the service even to get a hearing. That such a position 
is bad both for the public and the Post Office needs no demonstration. 
Bad as these things are, there is an even worse result of the tax theory, 
for it induces a frame of mind which, in a few cases, makes the Post 
Office decide what is good for its customer against his will, and even 
without his knowledge. It is, or at least was, not uncommon to hear 
Post Office people talk of the public being ‘‘ pampered,” having far too 
many deliveries and collections, and the attitude of the Department 
towards the restoration of pre-war services seems to show that this 
opinion has its weight at Headquarters, but to me this point of view seems 
to be impertinent and incompetent, for the public, subject to certain 
common-sense fules, is entitled to demand all the privileges it requires 
and to get them. Moreover, it is the duty of the Post Office to look out 
for further fields to conquer, not to wait, as it now does, for a public 
demand and then resist it as long as possible. This paper is not intended 
to provide sport for the enemy, so I will only give one actual example 
of the effect of this immoral conception of Post Office duty. There is 
a certain monthly magazine of which a good many thousands of copies 
are circulated by post. The publishers desired that their readers should 
get the journal on a particular day each month, a perfectly legitimate 
and natural desire. They accordingly arranged with their printers and 
publishers and instituted a system of rough sorting to help the Post 
Office. Yet with all these precautions they received numerous com- 
plaints of delay from their subscribers. The printers were doing their 
duty ; the office of origin was not to blame ; so far as could be ascertained 
the offices of delivery were not culpable, and for a short time the mystery 
was insoluble. Then it was discovered that the journals had to pass 
through a big forwarding office where apparently the bags were super- 
ficially examined and contemptuously set aside as “circulars’”’ to be 
dealt with at leisure. The only blame which can be attached to the 
supervisor is that in the rush he did not examine the bags carefully 
enough, but otherwise he acted in accordance with his instructions. 
Much blame attaches to the issue of these instructions. There is no 
“ delayed ”’ rate of postage, and if the full rate is paid, whatever it may be, 
there is no justification for holding up matter, save in accidental and 
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exceptional circumstances. Were there real competition with the Post 
Office it could not be done, and a State monopoly which does not do, 
at least, as well as a private enterprise in all its branches ceases to have 
any reason for being. Anyway, the branch should be lopped off. To 
me the state of mind which produces such results is incomprehensible 
save on the false assumption that postage is a tax or a gift by the State 
to the community, both assumptions, I claim, being unsound. Let 
me turn to what postage really is. I hold it to be a payment for services 
rendered, and the Post Office, therefore, a State commercial department 
whose continued existence is not warranted unless a profit be shown, 
though I have indicated that profit is not necessarily or desirably a 
Post Office financial surplus. It may be well to deal here with a possible 
objection, that, as parts of Post Office work can never produce a profit, 
it cannot be right to speak of the Department as a commercial one. 
This is a fallacy. The ordinary business concern naturally attempts 
to make every section of its work produce a profit, and where possible 
discards those sections which do not, but every section is not always 
profitable, and for a variety of reasons non-profitable work is carried on. 
Sugar is a case in point. For a long time its price was so cut that few, 
if any, grocers could sell it except at a loss, but as people bought their 
tea at shops where they could get sugar, the grocer went on selling it, 
no doubt making good his loss elsewhere. Indeed, so well was the 
connection established between these commodities, that a firm which 
had managed to build up a tea business without selling sugar was badly 
handicapped in the war, for the Ministry of Food made great difficulties 
about supplying that firm with its ration of tea. The selling of goods at 
a loss is therefore not necessarily alien to sound business principles, 
but the matter is of little importance, for I have pointed out to the stage 
of almost being tiresome that a State enterprise must take into account 
more than is conveyed in the words “‘surplus”’ or “‘ dividend.”’ If I am right 
in my theory, the Post Office should set out to give the cheapest, the most 
efficient and most expeditious service possible, and I am not satisfied 
that it does, or can, under present conditions. Pathetic appeals to the 
public to post their Christmas presents early in December are to me 
signs of incompetence in the Post Office, and as a member of the public 
I neither want to have my all too rare Christmas present three weeks 
before nor three days after Christmas. Nor have I much sympathy 
with the request to post early in the afternoon in order to relieve the 
Post Office. If it is, as of course it is, a convenience to the Post Office 
to get its matter early, it should offer some solid inducement to its 
customers to post sooner. Moreover, I feel that such a policy would pay. 
How is the Post Office to be made what Rowland Hill dreamed of and 
largely accomplished, being helped thereto by the greatest Chancellor 
of the Exchequer this country has seen, and consequently not much 
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hampered by the Treasury? It is by a radical alteration of the control 
of Post Office policy as apart from mere financial control. At present 
Post Office finance and policy are controlled in the following ways :— 





1. Treasury regulations. 

2. Treasury-appointed officers at St. Martin’s. 
3. Treasury Officers at Whitehall. 

4. The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


To the first I not only offer no objection,but believe it to be admirable, 
for the Treasury is the nation’s financial watchdog or at least ought to be, 
and no Department can safely be left without guidance. Whether all 
the regulations themselves are as admirable is perhaps another matter. 
Neither, contrary to some good friends of mine, do I object to the Treasury 
method of appointing Secretaries to the Post Office. It should have the 
effect of bringing a new mind to bear on Post Office problems, and that 
is of the greatest importance. No. 3 is another matter. A Treasury 
officer at Whitehall is in effect put in full control, but may never have 
been inside a Post Office though no doubt highly efficient, and armed 
with precedents dating back to the times of the Stuart Kings. Having 
a moment ago praised the Treasury policy of putting in an outsider as 
Secretary, and lest it be thought inconsistent to attack the Treasury 
officer at Whitehall, let me point out the difference between the two 
posts. The Secretary deals with administration and policy, where the 
new mind is valuable; the Whitehall officer, although his decisions have 
an immense effect on policy, thinks only in rigid terms of finance, and 
present finance at that. Heis anew man, but notanew mind. He does 
not sow the seed but reaps the harvest, and as the harvest of the particular 
year is all that concerns him, he prevents, or retards, the sowing of 
seed for future harvests. Him I would abolish root and branch. Then 
there is the Controller and Auditor-General and the Committee on Public 
Accounts who each have their legitimate spheres. But where does the 
public come in? NowuneEreE. I have not forgotten the existence of the 
Advisory Committee, but its title shows that it has no powers, its con- 
stitution is a handful of the busiest men in the country, who cannot spare 
enough time to be of much service, and its effect is as a shield and buckler 
for the Postmaster-General rather than a help to the public. Thus no 
great reform ever originates in the Post Office, and unchallenged and 
uncontradicted has to go the repeated statement from the Colonies that 
the British Post Office is always obstructive. When the public desires 
a reform it has to surmount barbed wire entanglements of every kind, 
and only by noisy and persistent clamour can it gain its end. 

The removal of the Treasury control at Whitehall would be helpful, 
but is not all thatisnecessary. That should synchronize with the lessen- 
ing of the grip of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has aright to any 
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surplus which may remain after the service needs have been met, but he 
should not have the power to say what those needs are, and the letter 
which a former Chancellor sent, simply telling the Postmaster-General 
that the Post Office was not producing enough for his purposes and must 
produce more, should be impossible of repetition. He has no right to 
insist that he must get a surplus at all costs, but that is the effect of the 
present system. But the Chancellor is a very powerful person. He 
represents the Government and the House of Commons, and, as I have 
admitted that he has a right to any proper surplus, how is he to be re- 
strained from seeing that he gets it by means fair or foul? I think by 
a Post Office Policy Committee of the House of Commons. I am aware 
that this plan has its disadvantages, but I do not purport to be planning 
a Post Office heaven. Let us enumerate its drawbacks. Such a Com- 
mittee must consist of a majority of Government supporters and budding 
Financial Secretaries and Postmasters-General would be on it, possibly 
also a few cranks, while Committees of the House of Commons are not 
always conspicuous for attendance to their duties, and are obviously 
of a temporary character. Admitting all this the prime advantage, 
which like Aaron’s rod would swallow the others, would be that such 
a Committee would really represent the public, would not consider the 
Post Office merely from the point of producing a surplus, and its findings 
would have great weight. Besides, Government supporters are not always 
docile Committee members, and there would be a strong Opposition 
element. I do not propose to take away the power of the Government 
to reject or to modify the conclusions of such a Committee ; indeed, this 
would be impossible under our constitution, but a hostile Front Bench 
attitude would be met by informed criticism and intelligent debate, and 
members of a Committee having suggested a reform would in most cases 
be prepared to state their reasons for doing so, and what is equally 
important, would know what those reasons were, which can only rarely 
be said for Post Office Debates at present. The disadvantage of the 
temporary character of such Committees is to some extent balanced by 
the constant influx of new blood. 

And now I have stated my objections, my feelings, and the proposed 
remedies. To sum up, I want to see Post Office policy freed from its 
shackles. In happier days it was the foremost P ostal Service in the world. 
I do not think it could now justly claim that proud pre-eminence, but 
it might easily do so were its policy governed, not by the needs of the 
Treasury, but by a body which would realize in the words of my by- 
gone friend of 1797, “ that the Revenue of the Post Office is a secondary 
consideration in a great commercial country, where so much depends 
on the facility, despatch, and security with which correspondence is 
carried.” 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. C. W. HurcomMsB: Mr. Stuart Bunning has raised a very interesting 
question when he suggests that a public utility, publicly owned, can balance 
its balance sheet by bringing in items which are not mere financial 
figures. I think there are certain objections to that way of looking at 
things. For instance, if you take the case of the telegram, I remain 
unconvinced that, at any rate for the grounds adduced, telegrams ought 
to be carried at a loss. First of all, I should like to know who it is that 
gets service at something below cost. I do not know whether any 
Post Office statistician has classified telegrams in a way that could be 
explained, but there are the betting telegrams. Personally, I can see 
no reason why any other class of Post Office customers, or even the 
general taxpayer, should be contributing towards the cost of such tele- 
grams. Then, if you have not a true economic relationship between the 
cost of the various services you are never sure that you are not pushing 
one of them, or enabling one to be pushed, when really some other service 
ought to take its place. I agree, of course, that some services, or some 
branches of a service, in a large public utility such as the Post Office 
must be conducted at a loss—at any rate they will not yield more than 
the actual operating expense as distinct from overhead charges, but 
even there it is not a very good thing that both the section of the com- 
munity which receives the benefit and the section of the community 
which stands the loss, if there is a loss, should know just what the favoured 
service costs. Having said this much by way of criticism of Mr. Stuart 
Bunning’s paper, I would like to add that I agree with him that if the 
Post Office or any other similar public utility is to be allowed to make 
a commercial profit, it should give a commercial service, and that I 
think the public has a right to expect. 

As regards interference to meet the needs of the budget authority, 
experience in India, in Austria, in almost every country where there was 
a State-administered or State-owned railway system has shown that 
such difficulties arise from the system of making the railway finances 
purely dependent upon the state of the general public finances of the 
moment, that during the last few years the financial control of the rail- 
ways has been largely removed from the budget authorities. That is 
an interesting analogy, but of course it cannot be pushed beyond its 
proper limits. 

Mr. R. G. HAwtrey: Mr. Stuart Bunning’s paper goes into some 
very deep and fundamental questions which are especially interesting 
at the present time when the question of nationalization in various 
directions is being a great deal canvassed. For instance, what profit 
or loss ought the State to make on any service that it carries on? No 
general rule can be laid down. There are some undertakings where 
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nationalization is adopted expressly to provide free, or at a very low 
cost, some service which the State believes to be of great national im- 
portance, such as education. That is not in point here. The particular 
class of service to which the Post Office belongs is that of a public utility, 
where competition would be wasteful, while if left in private hands a 
monopoly would, or might be, burdensome to the consumer ; therefore, 
the State steps in and takes the monopoly to itself in order to secure 
the consumer against exorbitant charges. That in itself does not require 
any difference between the rate of charge and what would be charged 
by a commercial company which did not have the advantage of a 
monopoly. But of course when the State has the whole matter in its 
hands, it is not tied down to a strictly commercial policy or any other. 
A profit is not by any means essential; it may be in the public interest 
that some services should be run at a low cost. The telegraph system 
is an obvious example. It is only an approach to the system adopted 
in the case of roads, which are run at a loss of 100 per cent. of their cost. 
Mr. Stuart Bunning contended that in order that the advantages derived 
by the public from an efficient Post Office should reach their maximum, it 
is necessary that its administration should be dissociated from Treasury 
control. That is to say, that it should be disregarded in our Budget. 
Surely this is absolutely impossible. Somehow or other any deficit 
on the Post Office has to be met ; somehow or other any surplus has to 
be disposed of. You may of course lay down some rule that the surplus, 
whatever it is, has got to be applied to extensions of the Post Office, but 
even that is by no means an ideal rule. There may be good grounds 
to make extensions largely in excess of the available surplus. The real 
question is not whether there should be financial control of the Post Office 
at all, but who should exercise it? Mr. Stuart Bunning proposes to 
entrust it to a Committee of the House of Commons. Now, one funda- 
mental thing about financial control is that it must be unified ; it is of 
no use having various sets of bodies in financial control for parts of your 
Budget. Financial policy must be one, and there must be some organiza- 
tion for applying the same standards to what you should spend money 
on and what you should exclude in all directions. Therefore you must 
have a single Ministry with financial control over the whole area of your 
expenditure, and that is the function of the Treasury. Mr. Stuart 
Bunning suggested that this system had a very deadening influence. 
He said more than once in the course of his lecture that no great postal 
reform has ever emanated from within the Post Office. Well, that is 
scarcely true. I believe the money order system and the postal order ~ 
system emanated from within the Post Office. He suggested that 
the Treasury prevents experimenting, especially expensive experiment- 
ing. I suppose the automatic telephones were adopted as an experiment, 
and they were very expensive. I dare say they have been extremely 
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successful, but at the time they were adopted, they could not be regarded 
as anything but an experiment; and another thing which may be 
regarded as an experiment is the underground Post Office tube in London. 
I do not know whether that can be regarded as emanating from the 
Treasury or the Post Office; but it was extremely expensive. Mr. 
Stuart Bunning mentioned more than once the doubling of the postal 
rate, and suggested that a commercial company would not have been 
prudent in doubling the charges when it was not doing well, but surely 
the twopence we paid for our letters in 1920 was worth very much less 
than the penny paid in 1913, or even than the I}d. we are paying now, 
though that is worth less than the penny paid in 1913. 

Str HENRY BunsBury: I feel very grateful to my friend, Mr. Stuart 
Bunning, because he has put before you in his cogent and incisive way a 
body of ideas and doctrine about the Post Office which one oftens comes 
across (though not often so well presented), and with much of which I 
fear that I do not agree. There is one correction of fact which needs 
to be made. Mr. Stuart Bunning said that the British Post Office 
had lost its proud pre-eminence in public opinion and world opinion. 
I am not going to say that the British Post Office is as good now as it 
was before the war, still less that it is as good as it might be, but I say 
this without hesitation, that the relative prestige of the British Post 
Office was never higher than it is now. We may have suffered from the 
war and its consequences, but other postal administrations of the world 
have suffered more. One of Mi. Stuart Bunning’s main points turns 
on the question whether the charges for the service of the Post Office 
should be regarded as a tax or as a price for specific services rendered. 
Now you cannot of course make a rigid classification of all payments 
to public bodies by individual members of the public as either tax pay- 
ments or price payments: they shade off from the one extreme to the 
other. But although authorities have sometimes spoken of the payment 
for postal services as a tax, I have no doubt that under modern con- 
ditions, since Rowland Hill’s time, it has been fundamentally a payment 
for services rendered. Sir Herbert Samuel’s quoted opinion contains 
really the last word on the subject—‘‘it is a payment for services 
rendered ; if the public pays less than it costs there is a subsidy, and 
if they pay more there is a tax ’’—and that is all there is to it. I agree 
with Mr. Stuart Bunning that it is a payment for services rendered, 
but I do not agree with him when he states that the Post Office has been 
administered on the theory that it is a tax, or that the control which 
has been exercised over the Service proceeds from the tax theory. I 
must not go into intangible values. Mr. Stuart Bunning rightly, in 
my view, adopts the price theory, but he does not like its consequences, 
and in order to make the price, as he would have it, square with the 
cost, as he would make it, he pleads the intangible values. If you are 
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going to spend more than you get in money and console yourself with 
the fact that you are getting in return something which you cannot 
express in money, you are still feeding the dog either off his own tail or 
off somebody else’s tail. If you are feeding him off his own tail—if, 
for example, you carry newspapers for less than cost, but make the 
newspaper business contribute through special taxation the amount 
required to get rid of the deficit, you are feeding him off his own tail, 
and it is rather a waste of effort to go through that surgical operation. 
If, on the other hand, you feed him off somebody else’s tail, it is very 
arguable whether any social good is done by giving to one group of 
people services of this kind for less than cost and recovering the deficiency 
from another group of people. 

Mr. Stuart Bunning goes on to complain that because of the alleged 
obsession of the tax theory the Post Office has been subjected to a degree 
of Treasury control which is not in the best interests of the country. 
In the first place, I do not think it has been subjected to any excessive 
degree of financial control by the Treasury. That charge is brought 
too often and too rashly: the most that the Treasury does on the big 
issues of policy is rather in the nature of a delaying action, and I cannot 
honestly say, having studied the history of the Post Office with some 
care, that there is much evidence of the Post Office having been inhibited 
by the external control of the Treasury from doing things which it wished 
to do, and, in the light of experience, wisely wished to do. In so far, 
however, as it does so happen, does it not follow from something which 
goes much deeper than any tax theory? Is it not an inevitable con- 
comitant of a nationalized service? If you nationalize a service you 
must have the control of Parliament, and the Treasury is little more 
than an instrument of Parliamentary control. Parliamentary control 
inevitably involves caution in enterprise. Parliament is not going to 
allow its servants to make big mistakes, and any nationalized public 
service has got to leave the risks of experimenting—I do not mean 
laboratory experimenting, but experimenting on a commercial scale— 
largely to outside people. There is just one other point. The Post 
Office in most of its activities has a statutory monopoly, and I think it 
is true to say that where it has a monopoly, it is most successful: indeed, 
I would go further and say that it is only likely to be thoroughly 
successful where it has a monopoly. I must not now go into the reasons 
for that statement, but, just because of that, you must expect it to dis- 
play the characteristics of most monopolies—the characteristics of 
organizations which do not operate under the fear of competition. I 
would not suggest for a moment that there is any case for handing over 
the Post Office activities, or any of them, to competitive enterprise. 
But you must accept the consequences of the system which you have, and 
there is in my view no ground for attributing them to Treasury control. 
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Mr. A. J. WALDEGRAVE: It seems clear that there are only three 
possible financial theories on which the Post Office activities can be 
based. Now, strangely enough, those three theories do respectively 
underlie the three main functions of the Post Office. The postal service 
is based to a large extent on the principle that a public service may be 
an instrument of taxation. At any rate the Post Office makes a large 
profit on its postal service. Its telegraph business is based on the 
second theory, namely, that a public service should be provided where 
it is required, even although it may involve a financial loss. The third 
theory, which is the basis of the telephone service, is that a public service 
should be provided on what we conveniently call a commercial basis, 
just making a reasonable margin of profit. Of those three theories, 
Mr. Stuart Bunning rejects the first as unjustifiable, and most of us 
would agree that at any rate it is undesirable. The second, provision 
of a public service at a financial loss, he does not reject, but, on the other 
hand, welcomes. He brings in quite rightly the intangible benefits to 
the community which have to be considered. No1, I gather, does 
he want to discard the third basis, that on which the telephone service 
is run. I take it he would retain both the telegraph principle and the 
telephone principle for different branches of the Post Office service. 
Now, surely both these principles involve Treasury contrvi. If the State 
provides a service at something below cost, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must have a say—indeed, the final say—as to how much is 
to be spent on these unremunerative public services. Or if you are 
running a commercial business in which the general exchequer takes 
the risk of loss, as must be the case, then surely the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer again must come in with some oversight of the way in which 
the business is run. On either of those two theories, therefore, you come 
to some sort of financial control, and the much maligned Treasury 
control is simply the day-by-day exercise on behalf of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that inevitable oversight. And in practice what it 
comes to is, that it forces the Post Office to satisfy tse/f as to the financial 
bearing of all proposals. 

Then we come to Mr. Stuart Bunning’s suggestion of a Post Office 
Committee of the House of Commons. It was not quite clear whether 
his Committee is to abolish the Postmaster-General, but that seems to 
be the logical issue of setting up this Committee. Well, now, I suggest 
that what we want to do is not to abolish the Postmaster-General ; he 
is the representative of the public in the inevitable contest between 
the public desires and the financial cost. It may be that his hands are 
not sufficiently strengthened, but the radical changes in financial methods 
and control which Mr. Stuart Bunning has suggested do not seem to 
me to be called for. All that can be said for them he has said, and said 
it well, but I do not think he has quite convinced us. 
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THE CHAIRMAN, Bric.-GEN. F. H. Witiiamson, C.B., C.B.E.: The 
idea of the Post Office being intended primarily to serve the public is 
comparatively modern. In the eighteenth century, under the pressure 
of the Napoleonic wars and the difficult financial position, the Post Office 
was treated quite openly as a contributor to the general revenue of the 
country. Again and again the Postmaster-General was told by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he must increase his contribution to 
the revenue, and he at once proceeded to raise his charges to bring in 
this revenue. Even now the idea that the Post Office surplus, or the 
greater part of it, should be returned to the public in the form of improved 
services has not found general acceptance. Mr. Stuart Bunning was 
on dangerous ground when he talked of unremunerative services. He 
said that so long as there was a surplus in the national Budget it did not 
matter whether any particular activity was unremunerative. Under the 
system of Treasury control, however, such a Department as the Post 
Office must show a surplus and not fall back on a demand for a subsidy 
from general taxation. Sound administration requires some aim of 
that sort to be put before it. 

There was an example quoted of the United States Post Office, and 
it seemed to be assumed that in that case it has been the deliberate 
policy of the Post Office to give the service at a heavy loss with the 
idea of benefiting the whole community. I do not know what the idea was 
in the early days of the United States Post Office, but at the present time 
that Post Office is now doing everything it possibly can to produce some 
sort of profit—at any rate to make the revenue cover expenses. As 
regards Treasury control, I must say I agree generally with the position 
taken up by Mr. Hawtrey and Sir Henry Bunbury, that Treasury control, 
properly exercised, is an essential thing for any Department of the State 
whose financial commitments are so heavy, and which must form a very 
substantial part of the Budget; but as regards alternative methods, 
there are experiments being tried in other countries, such as the recent 
change in the German system of control, which will be of interest to this 
Institute to examine in a few years’ time. Speaking generally, the German 
Post Office service has been put on an independent footing ; it is treated 
as an entirely separate commercial concern; it fixes its charges at a 
point which it considers will cover expenditure, and it is required to 
devote any profit it may make to accumulating a reserve fund, and it 
is only when the reserve fund reaches a certain point that the State 
draws revenue. A similar experiment was going to be tried by the 
French Post Office, but for various reasons that has not yet matured. 

Mr. STUART BUNNING: It has been worth while coming here to-night 
to hear, what I have never heard before, so many Post Office men blessing 
Treasury control. Mr. Waldegrave also asked if I wanted to abolish 
the Postmaster-General. My answer is no. I cannot see that because 
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a Committee is set up, the abolition of the Postmaster-General is necessary. 
Theoretically the Postmaster-General represents the public ; practically 
he is not allowed to do so, and why not? One speaker at least has 
been on the verge of the answer to-night. It is that every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who requires to add a few extra millions to the 
revenue, is tempted to consider the Post Office as a convenient way of 
getting them. It is that obstacle that I want to remove. Mr. 
Hurcomb and two or three other speakers have mentioned, but refused 
to discuss, the question of intangible benefits. But why? They are 
there; why cannot they be discussed, and what is there wrong in 
my bringing them forward as an argument? They are there, and if 
I am wrong in my argument, then there must be some argument to 
show that I am wrong. Mr. Hurcomb tackled me with regard to 
the betting telegrams. It is a good standby. The answer is simple. 
If they are not wanted, the House of Commons is there and can 
prevent their being sent to-morrow. But Mr. Hurcomb gave an 
instance from foreign railway experience which supports another point 
which I have been putting before you with regard to the Post Office. 
Where there is the mixing up of railway finances with general finances, 
it has resulted in general disaster to the railways, and he agreed that 
such mixing was a bad thing. It is a bad thing both for the railways 
and for the Post Office. Mr. Hawtrey asked me if I would dissociate the 
Post Office from the Budget. I should have thought that my paper 
showed that I would do nothing of the kind. He then went on to tell 
us that you must have some kind of policy running through the whole 
of the Civil Service with regard to finance. Now you do not get the 
same kind of financial policy in the War Office as in the Ministry of 
Labour, and you cannot get it, and no Treasury in this world can make 
itso. Then he reproved me—and another speaker agreed with him—for 
saying that no great reform had originated from within the Post Office. 
I repeat it. Hementioned money orders. Nowclerks in the Post Office 
very many years ago started a money order business as a private venture 
and ran it for years as a private venture, and they had to be bought out by 
the Post Office in the end. The Post Office can take no comfort out of 
that. I do not remember about postal orders, but automatic telephones 
did not originate in the British Post Office; they have been introduced 
into the British Post Office, but that is different. With regard to this 
underground tube, I will give him that reform, but would remind him 
that that tube has been in existence for fifty or sixty years, and the 
Post Office has only just discovered its uses recently. 
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The Post Office and its Contacts 


By A. J. WaLprEGrRAvVE, M.B.E. 


[A paper read to the Leeds and Bradford Group of the Institute of Public 
Adminstration on 26th November, 1925] 


HE original business of the Post Office was the conveyance of 
letters, and this continues to be its chief function. The earliest 
establishment in this country of regular posts appears to have been in 
1482, during the war with Scotland, when a horseman was appointed for 
every twenty miles to carry the King’s despatches. The practice thus 
begun was followed as occasion demanded during the succeeding years, 
and early in the sixteenth century posts on the Dover Road became an 
established institution. An officer of the King’s Household was appointed 
to control the arrangements, and he was known as Master of the Posts. 
His subordinates were empowered to commandeer horses as required, 
even taking them from the plough or the cart. 

The posts thus set up for the King’s purpose soon came to carry letters 
for private persons, but it was not until a hundred years later, in 1635, 
that a formal assimilation of the business of carrying the King’s messages 
with that of carrying private correspondence was effected. In that 
year Thomas Witherings was authorized to set up a service on the six 
main roads and to collect a postage on letters at definite rates on condition 
that the posts were duly maintained for the King’s use. This practice 
of farming out the posts was maintained for many years. Under the 
Commonwealth a heavy rent was collected for the privilege, and it was not 
until 1685, with the accession of James II, that the management of the 
Post Office became completely the business of the Crown. It seems 
possible that the existing combination of private and postal business in 
the hands of shop-keeping sub-postmasters, of whom there are some 
20,000, is a legacy of those days, but on this I am not able to speak with 
any confidence. 

The present era of the Post Office as carrier of mails was ushered in 
by the reform associated with the name of Sir Rowland Hill. The 
enormous development of letter-carrying which followed the introduction 
of penny postage has been accompanied by constant effort to improve 
the technique of the business, and there has never been any relaxation by 
the Post Office of its efforts to employ the best means of giving an efficient 
service. The introduction of the Travelling Post Office on the railways, 
the early employment of motor-vans for the conveyance of mails, and the 
planning of the special Tube railway for mails in London are outstanding 
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instances of the progressive spirit which seemed natural to the mail- 
service in pre-war days ; and that spirit will, I do not doubt, survive the 
restraints and discouragement to which it has been subjected by the war- 
time policy of curtailing public facilities. 

The second great function of the Post Office is the transmission of 
telegrams. Telegrams, of course, are a form of communication, and it 
is natural, therefore, that a telegraph service should be part and parcel of 
the Post Office administration ; though this is not essential, and in some 
countries the telegraph service, although in the hands of the State, is not 
associated with the Post Office. In the United Kingdom the telegraph 
service was acquired from the Companies under the Telegraph Acts of 
1868 and 1869, which conferred a monopoly of the business on the 
Postmaster-General and provided for liberal compensation of the dis- 
possessed Companies. It is sometimes urged in excuse for the financial 
loss on the telegraph service that this loss is due to the excessive price paid 
by the State in 1870. But there is nothing in this explanation of the 
present position ; the overloading of the capital account has long since 
been adjusted, and the present charges for interest and depreciation are 
based entirely on the value of the actual plant now in existence. 

The men in the telegraph service point with justifiable pride to the 
ceaseless progress of improvements in machines and methods. Un- 
fortunately, however, the development of facilities for the more and more 
rapid disposal of traffic is accompanied, so far as the inland service is 
concerned, by a steady diminution in the volume of traffic. This is the 
inevitable result of the growth of the telephone service, and it presents 
a problem in administration of no small difficulty. A growing business, 
supposing it is not growing too rapidly, tends to solve the problems of 
management almost automatically—the work clamours to be done and 
the necessary adaptations are made in order to dispose of it ; but it is 
not so easy to get good results, and especially good financial results, from 
a declining business. 

There is some compensation in the fact that the foreign telegraph 
service is more alive than ever. Whether this field will ever be invaded 
to a serious extent by telephony is a matter for speculation. So far as 
communication with European countries is concerned there will no doubt 
be a big development of telephony, and an international committee of 
engineers and traffic experts, on which the British Post Office is 
represented, has been set up to facilitate communication between the 
different European countries. With places outside Europe, however, 
telegraphy continues to be the only practicable means of rapid com- 
munication, and interesting developments, in which the Post Office is 
intimately concerned, are taking place. It has not yet been decided 
whether the future of overseas telegraphy lies with cables or wireless or 
will consist in a division of the field between the two. There are some who 
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think that the cable system will hold its own for direct communication 
from individual to individual owing to its lower working costs, once the 
cable is laid, and its greater reliability and secrecy. In the view of these 
cable optimists the main province of wireless will prove to be the trans- 
mission of messages, particularly of news, to a number of destinations 
simultaneously. But there are partisans of wireless who think that the 
Beam system, which will soon be in operation, will sound the death-knell 
of cables. In the meantime the Post Office is concerned in working both 
systems itself and also in acting as the trustee of the public in securing, 
as far as possible, that both cables and wireless, where they are owned by 
Companies, shall be worked in the public interest. It may be imagined 
that the technical and administrative problems raised by so complicated 
and indeterminate a situation are of the highest interest, and they go far to 
compensate for the comparative stagnation of affairs on the side of inland 
telegraphy. 

The third great function of the Post Office is the administration of 
the Telephone service. In the early days of telephone development—to 
be precise, on the 20th of December, 1880—it was held by the courts that 
a telephone conversation is a telegram within the meaning of the Telegraph 
Acts and therefore comes within the scope of the Postmaster-General’s 
monopoly. The final consequence of this judgment is that the whole 
telephone system of the country, with the exception of the services in 
Hull, and in Jersey and Guernsey, is now in the hands of the Post Office. 
There are special circumstances in the case of the Channel Islands, but 
why a town in Yorkshire should stand outside the general system I have 
never been able to understand. 

It was the misfortune of the Post Office that the inevitable dislocation 
occasioned by the transfer of the telephone system from the National 
Telephone Company to the State on the 1st of January, IgI2, was so soon 
followed by the difficulties arising from shortage of men and materials 
during the war and from the increase in costs after the war was over. 
It is not generally recognized by the public that every subscriber needs a 
separate line from his house or office to the exchange, and that the holding 
up of the laying of the necessary cables for several years necessarily had 
serious consequences. However, rapid progress is now being made, and if 
we confine our attention to the last three years we find that there has been 
a capital expenditure of £25,000,000, the mileage of wire has been increased 
by nearly a million miles and the number of stations has grown by 300,000. 
Moreover, there has been a distinct improvement in the quality of the 
service. The average speed of answer has been reduced to 5°3 seconds and 
the percentage of calls answered within ten seconds has been raised to 
go’7. 

These, then, are the three primary functions of the Post Office—the 
conveyance of mails, the transmission of telegrams, and the provision and 
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operation of telephones. In addition to these the Post Office, as we know, 
has a number of secondary functions. One of these is the remittance of 
small sums of money from one member of the public to another; and 
this service is carried out by means of Money Orders and Postal Orders. 
The Money Order service, an outstanding feature of which is that each 
order is advised individually to the office of payment, is international in 
its scope ; the Postal Order service, which is less elaborate and therefore 
cheaper, has been extended throughout a great part of the Empire, though 
Australia and, so far as the issue of orders is concerned, Canada are still 
outside the scheme. 

Another branch of Post Office activity is the promotion of thrift and 
the provision of facilities for the safe investment of savings. The Post 
Office Savings Bank was opened in 1861. It has now 12,800,000 active 
accounts, which means that one person out of every 3} of the population 
has a Savings Bank account. Each of these accounts must be kept 
separately and the total transactions must balance. The total amount 
of the deposits is £280,000,000. What shall be done with these huge sums 
is fortunately not a question in which the Post Office is directly concerned. 
They are handed over to the National Debt Commissioners, but there is 
no doubt that part of it comes back to the Post Office in the shape of 
advances on capital account for the development of the telephone system. 
The real problem of the Post Office is to deal with the daily stream of 
new deposits and the parallel stream in the opposite direction of with- 
drawals from the bank. 

The Savings Bank has long provided facilities for the investment of 
small sums in Government Stock, and with the introduction of the several 
issues of War Loan and Exchequer Bonds the number of its clients for 
this class of business grew enormously. There are now 3,000,000 holdings 
of Government securities, the management of which falls to the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

There is yet another great branch of the organization of national 
thrift for which the Post Office is responsible. In 1916 the brilliant idea 
was put forward by the Montague Committee of a form of saving in which 
the interest should be cumulative and free from income tax, and the 
Post Office was called upon to carry out the scheme. It devised the War 
Savings Certificate, now called the National Savings Certificate ; and, 
fanned by the appeal to patriotism and the duty of national service made 
by the National Savings Committee, perhaps also by the difference between 
the purchase price and the eventual value, the flame of enthusiasm for 
these Certificates grew until the amount invested in them has now reached 
nearly six hundred million pounds, of which, however, over two hundred 
million has been repaid. The work in connection with National Savings 
Certificates has been attached to the Money Order Department. 

The main feature of the Post Office organization which has enabled it 
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to do the great amount of business of these respective classes is of course 
its ubiquity. The Post Office, from the nature of its fundamental business 
of carrying letters and selling stamps to stick on them, is everywhere. 
As a consequence of this the Post Office has become a sort of maid-of-all- 
work for the Government, and in addition to carrying out the functions 
which I have already mentioned it transacts annuity and insurance 
business (for the National Debt Commissioners) ; it sells stamps for the 
Inland Revenue; it sells certain local taxation licences (for County 
Councils) and Road Fund licences (for the Ministry of Transport) ; it 
sells stamps in connection with duties on patent medicines, playing cards, 
entertainments, etc., and also establishment, dog, gun, game, and private 
brewers’ licences (for the Customs and Excise) ; it provides, on demand, 
special messengers for urgent commissions (the Express Delivery service) ; 
it arrests the importation by post of copyright works (for the Customs and 
Excise) ; it pays Army, Navy, and other Imperial Pensions and Army and 
Navy Allowances by means of Allowance Forms or Money Orders (for the 
War Office, Admiralty, and other Government Departments) ; it receives 
Duties and Taxes on behalf of the Inland Revenue by means of Money 
Orders ; it pays bankruptcy dividends by means of Money Orders (for 
the Board of Trade) ; it exhibits throughout the country Government 
notices which require a wide publicity, e.g. recruiting notices (for the 
War Office and Admiralty) and emigration notices (for the Board 
of Trade, Colonial Office, etc.) ; it pays Old Age Pensions (for the 
Customs and Excise) ; it distributes cards and sells stamps in con- 
nection with National Health and Unemployment Insurance for the 
National Health Insurance Commissioners and the Ministry of Labour ; 
it makes payments on behalf of various Government Departments by 
means of Postal Drafts; it arranges for the disposal of Currency Notes 
withdrawn from circulation and exchanges mutilated Currency Notes 
for the public (for the Inland Revenue) ; and it issues Wireless Licences 
to experimenters and to persons desirous of receiving broadcasted 
matter. 

A realization of the scale on which the Post Office operates is of great 
importance in any consideration of the organization and administration of 
the Department and I hope I may be forgiven if I quote a few figures. Ina 
year, the number of letters and other postal packets handled is 5? thousand 
millions ; there are 60 million registrations of letters and parcels; and 
70 million telegrams are forwarded and delivered. The number of tele- 
phone subscribers is a million and a quarter and they originate nearly a 
thousand million effective calls per annum. Fourteen million Money 
Orders and 114 million Postal Orders are issued and paid ; there are 24 
million deposits made in the Savings Bank, and there are 14 million with- 
drawals ; 3 million holders of Government Stock and Bonds have their 
accounts kept, to say nothing of the work in connection with National 
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Savings Certificates ; over 4 million licences are issued ; and 63 million 
war pensions and allowances are paid 

May I add, even at the risk of boring, one or two statistical facts 
with which my own particular Department—the Accountant-General’s 
Department—is more intimately concerned ? The amount of cash passing 
through the accounts of the Department, mostly of course in connection 
with quite small transactions, such as buying a few stamps or sending a 
money order, is in the neighbourhood of £1,000,000,000 per annum. The 
transactions involve checking the accounts of 13,600 postmasters in 
England and Wales and Northern Ireland, 5,300 of whom render daily 
accounts and 8,300 weekly accounts. In addition, monthly accounts are 
rendered by the Engineers and the Telephone District Managers. The 
balance of cash in the hands of Postmasters in England and Wales is 
normally about 42,000,000, and although every attempt is made to main- 
tain the working balances at a proper level by setting off receipts against 
payments, the remittances from Postmasters to the Accountant-General’s 
Department number on an average over 6,000 a day and amount to about 
£68,000,000 per annum, and the remittances to Postmasters average 
4,700 a week and amount to about the same total sum per annum. I 
should mention that these remittances are made mainly through banks 
—there is little actual cash sent. 

The expenditure of the Post Office, apart from Capital expenditure, 
is over £50,000,000 a year, and considerably more than a thousand pay- 
ments a day are made from headquarters : local payments are much more 
numerous. The Engineering expenditure of the Post Office in 1924-25 
was about £15,000,000, and the Engineering stores in stock are valued at 
about £3,000,000. 

The staff of the Post Office numbers over 200,000 and constitutes 
something approaching two-thirds of the entire Civil Service. 

The structure of organization which has grown up to deal with these 
multifarious operations is conditioned by the fact that although the Post 
Office covers so wide a field there must be unity of control and uniformity 
of administration ; and I am indebted to General Brooke, the respected 
Member for the Pontefract division of Yorkshire, for a most timely and 
appropriate illustration of this point. On the 24th November, in the 
House of Commons, he asked the Postmaster-General whether, in view of 
the dissatisfaction felt locally, he would grant an independent inquiry into 
the postal, telegraph, and telephone service of the West Riding. The 
Postmaster-General’s reply was that he was not aware of any general 
dissatisfaction with the postal, telegraph, or telephone service in the West 
Riding, but that if his Honourable and Gallant Friend would give him 
details of any specific complaints he would have immediate inquiry made. 
Now it is important that the West Riding should have the best possible 
postal service, but every locality is equally concerned that its own service 
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should be the best possible. Whatever may be granted to the West 
Riding—even an inquiry of the kind desired by General Brooke—must 
be granted to any other part of the country which chooses to ask for it. 
There must be equality of treatment both of the public and the staff 
throughout the length and breadth of the land ; and this involves a high 
degree of centralization in Post Office administration. 

The Postmaster-General is the parliamentary head of the Department, 
and in him and the Assistant Postmaster-General the needs of the public 
on the one hand and the services of the Department on the other are 
brought into harmony—or as near harmony as may be! The permanent 
head of the Department is the Secretary. The Secretary is assisted by 
the Second Secretary and by two directors, the Director of Postal Services 
and the Director of Telegraphs and Telephones; and the Secretary’s 
Office is organized under Assistant Secretaries into branches dealing 
respectively with Buildings and Supplies, Establishments, Staffs, Mails 
(inland and foreign), Inland Telegraphs, Overseas Telegraphs, and 
Telephones. Then there is a Postal Traffic Section and a Telegraph and 
Telephone Traffic Section. And there are several technical advisers. 
The general administration of the Post Office is carried on by the 
Secretary’s Office, and all major questions of policy and administration 
pass through the Secretary’s hands for final decision by the Postmaster- 
General, who, however, is always subject to the consideration of Cabinet 
responsibility and the necessities of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

There is a common impression—not sedulously corrected perhaps by 
Postmasters-General, who have all heard of Splenlow and Jorkins—that 
the Post Office would do magnificent things if it were not for the 
Treasury. Well, I do not wish to initiate a discussion on the value of 
Treasury control of the financial arrangements of the various Depart- 
ments—final control in big issues and some control of details is obviously 
necessary—but I have no hesitation in saying that the financial aspect of 
all Post Office questions is as fully considered inside the Post Office as if 
the Treasury did not exist. 

The Post Office knows from top to bottom that it is a big business as 
well as a performer of public service, and that a consideration of the due 
relation between income and expenditure is a fundamental requirement 
in all its activities. This does not mean that it is bound to make every 
section of every service pay, but it does mean that nothing shall be done 
without counting the cost ; and to assist in the maintenance of a spirit 
of economy throughout the organization, besides keeping proper accounts, 
is the duty of the Accountant-General’s Department. 

The further organization of the Post Office, subject throughout to 
control by the Secretary’s Office, will perhaps be best explained by 
distinguishing between Departments exercising general functions and those 
exercising specific functions. The Departments with specific functions 
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. include the Money Order Department, the Savings Bank Department, 
and the Solicitor’s Office, whose duties are indicated by their names, 
except that it must not be forgotten that the Money Order Department 
deals also with National Savings Certificates and the Savings Bank 
Department with War Loan, etc. The Stores Department makes 
contracts, very large contracts, for the supply of material and stores and 
distributes supplies : it has depéts in the provinces as well as in London. 
The London Postal Service, the Central Telegraph Office, and the London 
Telephone Service carry on the huge postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services in the Metropolis, and their Controllers act as advisers to the 
Secretary on the respective services. The Engineering Department is 
concerned with the construction and maintenance of telegraph and 
telephone plant all over the country, and it has a headquarters staff, at 
the head of whom is the Engineer-in-Chief, and also District Engineers, 
subordinate to whom are the Sectional Engineers. 

Passing from specific to general functions, the general scheme is that 
the management outside London is vested in Surveyors, subordinate to 
whom are first the Postmasters, each of whom is responsible for his own 
office and also for the Sub-Offices in his town and in the surrounding 
country, and secondly the Telephone District Managers. In the biggest 
cities, Leeds for example, the Surveyor is also the Postmaster of the city, 
but he has other Postmasters in the surrounding district responsible to 
him. 

The general principle is that there shall be a Surveyor’s district coin- 
ciding with a Superintending Engineer’s district, and that for Engineering 
purposes the district shall be divided into Sections which shall correspond 
with those of the Telephone District Managers. The Postmasters and 
District Managers are subordinate to the Surveyor, and the Sectional 
Engineers are subordinate to the Superintending Engineer; and the 
Surveyor and Superintending Engineer are both responsible to the 
Secretary, the former directly and the latter through the Engineer-in- 
Chief. 

Such, then, in outline is the organization which the Post Office has built 
up in its effort to provide a national service, or rather a combination of 
national services, with a due balance between central and local administra- 
tion and a co-ordination of the functions of the different officers concerned. 
If you ask any Post Office servant whether the organization is perfect the 
answer is bound to be “ No.” But if you asked the respective critics 
whether they could agree upon a different arrangement of functions and 
duties the answer, I am afraid, would still be ‘‘ No.”” Meanwhile the 
organization is accepted by all in a spirit of loyalty, and it works. 

The subject of the relation of Government Departments and Public 
Authorities to the general public is one on which a great deal could be said. 
It is unnecessary in a meeting of those engaged in the work of public 
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administration to attempt to conceal the fact that in carrying on a service 
of a monopolistic character, a Department must be on its guard against 
any tendency to adopt an unsympathetic attitude towards the members 
of the public. In the case of the Post Office this tendency is the greater 
because of the mere size of the machine. It arises partly from the obliga- 
tion to administer the service with strict impartiality. This spirit of 
equity leads to a sense of the duty of treating everybody alike (which is 
not necessarily equity) and the service tendsto become somewhat impersonal 
in its outlook. 

I will content myself by indicating one or two of the efforts which the 
Post Office has made to overcome this danger. It has drawn up, for the 
use of the staff, a volume of Rules for Correspondence with the Public 
in which the staff are shown how to deal with public inquiries with 
celerity, courtesy, and clearness. A volume of this kind, though it cannot 
work miracles, does help to inculcate a right method. Similarly the 
telephone operator is taught how to speak to subscribers, and her critics 
would do well to remember that, this being an imperfect world, occasional 
lapses from ideal standards of patience and courtesy are by no means con- 
fined to the official end of the telephone. 

But the creation of an atmosphere of elasticity, of responsiveness, and 
of intelligent service is not to be achieved by official commands. The 
proper spirit can only be caught—it cannot be taught. Fortunately it is 
already there in a great degree—as members of the public we have all 
encountered it, among postmen for example—and we are only concerned 
with its further development. 

A distinction (not very sharp, however) might perhaps be drawn 
between the relation of the Post Office to the general public and its 
relation to the business world. The efficiency of the postal, telegraph, 
and telephone services is a matter of the highest concern to the business 
man, and there is no failure on the part of the Post Office to recognize 
this general fact. A certain contact is always maintained of course 
through the medium of complaints, written or verbal, reasonable or 
unreasonable. But this is a very jerky sort of contact, calculated too 
often to set up something akin to what is known in wireless circles as 
oscillation. There is a feeling that something more steady and with 
greater breadth of outlook is required, and in recent years Postmasters 
and other officials have been encouraged to cultivate contact with the 
business world by becoming members of Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, and so forth, though I do not think the Department has so far 
undertaken to pay their subscriptions. The public are invited to visit 
telephone exchanges and to see the work of the Department in actual 
operation. And recent Postmasters-General have appointed an Advisory 
Council of leading business men who are consulted on all the main develop- 
ments of Post Office policy which affect the business world. 
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The Post Office, it should be mentioned, has large connections with the 
business world as a spending Department. Its contracts for the con- 
veyance of mails by road, rail, and sea, and for engineering works and 
for materials generally, are very large, and in one direction it is engaged 
in competitive enterprise, namely, in running the Imperial Cable, which 
is in direct competition with the Cable Companies. The Postmaster- 
General’s monopoly does not extend to foreign telegrams. 

The relations of the Post Office with Local Authorities are mainly 
occasioned by the handing over of the licence money which it has collected 
for them, by the opening of roads and the erection of poles, and in 
connection with rates. 

The Post Office is relieved of all questions of rates on its buildings 
because the payment of these rates, or rather of a contribution in lieu 
of them (which I am afraid Local Authorities may think is not at all the 
same thing), is attended to by a special department of the Treasury. As 
regards rates on wires, it continues to pay on the assessment which was 
in operation when it took over the wires erected by the telegraph com- 
panies and the National Telephone Company, but on wires erected by 
itself it pays nothing. 

Arrangements for interference with public roads, over and under which 
the Postmaster-General has free wayleaves under Act of Parliament, 
afford a point of contact where mutual consideration of the public con- 
venience is necessary. 

The relations of the Post Office with other Government Departments 
are considerable in extent. There are those which arise in the performance 
of its normal functions in carrying on the postal, telegraph, telephone, 
and money order services, and there are those which arise from the 
ancillary services which the Post Office performs as Government maid- 
of-all-work. Moreover, a great deal of work is done on behalf of the 
Post Office by the Office of Works and the Stationery Office. To a great 
extent the relations thus set up are of a financial character and consist 
in making adjustments between the various Funds and Votes of the 
National Exchequer. With these operations I will not trouble you, but 
will content myself with calling attention to one feature of the relations 
between the Post Office and other Government Departments which is of 
particular interest to the student of public administration. I refer to 
the development of what I may call semi-officialism. There was a time 
when practically the only method of communication between Government 
departments was by means of formal letters and minutes, taking endless 
time to compose and copy, and involving endless delays in waiting for 
replies. All that has been changed. Whenever a point arises which 
involves more than a formal reference to another Department, an inter- 
view, or if necessary a conference, is arranged, and the matter is settled 
out of hand. Care is taken, however, that the agreement or decision is in 
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the end committed to writing and communicated through the official 
channels, so that there may be no misunderstanding or dispute. The 
facilitation of public work by this means has been enormous, and it has 
probably been stimulated more by the introduction of the telephone than 
by anything else. The ability to ring a man up developed a habit of 
personal discussion, and led to more intimate acquaintance between official 
and official, and so the wholesome practice has grown of semi-official 
settlement, with official ratification. Indirectly, therefore, as provider 
of the telephone service, if not directly, the Post Office can claim to 
have made a humble contribution to the art of public administration. 











The English Poor Law System 


By Sir James Curtis, K.B.E. 
Clerk to the Guardians, Birmingham. 





[Read before the Birmingham Group, 18th November, 1925] 


HISTORICAL 


"2 English Poor Law System has grown with the wants and habits 

of the people, and has become ingrafted on our institutions as a 
means of protecting life and property by affording needful relief to the 
destitute. 

The establishment by the State of a systematic organization for affording 
to the destitute relief at the public cost must be regarded as indicating 
a considerable advance in civilization, and in the appreciation of duties 
arising out of a common interest for securing a common good. 

In the early age of a community the prime object, after supplying the 
wants of nature, would be the protection of life and property from assault, 
whether by persons acting under the influence of violent or selfish passions, 
or labouring under the pressure of actual want. We accordingly find that 
severe laws, and usages not less imperative than laws, existed in the early 
history of our people, having for their object the care of life and the 
protection of property, and imposing heavy penalties on transgressors in 
respect of either. But man will not submit to starve where the means of 
supplying his necessities can be obtained in any way, whether by force or 
by fraud. Necessity is above law, and as far as the really necessitous are 
concerned, the dread of punishment has ever been found insufficient to 
protect property or to deter from the commission of crime. 

We find that in this country, as in the earlier nations of the world, the 
practice of charity or alms-giving was authoritatively inculcated as a 
religious observance in furtherance of the natural impulse to aid the 
destitute, which is common to the whole human race. 

Even hospitality appears to have come under the same category— 
wayfarers were entertained, not so much because the state of society 
rendered such entertainment necessary for enabling persons to travel from 
one place to another, as its being enjoined as a religious duty. 

Historians tell us that the natural impulse of charity, aided by the 
higher influence of religion, and organized into a system through the agency 
of interests richly endowed and governed by a powerful priesthood, not 
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only failed in effectually relieving poverty, but directly operated to the 
encouragement of idleness and vice. 

In every country, and in all states of Society, destitution has existed. 

Upon the relative proportion which the destitute bear to the entire 
population, and upon the manner in which the destitute class is dealt 
with, the general condition of the whole will in no small degree depend. 
For this destitute class in England the Poor Laws have been chiefly framed 
—not at once, nor, in the several stages of its progress, always wisely, but 
from time to time and, as it were, casually when legislative interposition 
appeared to be called for, to limit some existing evil or to prevent the 
occurrence of some evil which was apprehended. 

The Poor Law System is the oldest of the social services of the country 
providing assistance from public funds. Its purposes are still, broadly, 
those prescribed in the Poor Relief Act, 1601 (43 Elizabeth, c. 2), which 
were in the words of the statute : 


(a) “‘ Setting to work the children of all such whose parents shall 
not... be thought able to keep and maintain their 
children.”’ 

(6) “‘. . . Setting to work all such persons married or unmarried, 
having no means to maintain them and no ordinary daily 
trade of life to get their living by.”’ 


(c) ‘‘. . . The necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind 
and such other among them being poor and not able to 
work.” 

(d) “‘. . . The putting out of such children to be apprentices.” 


The interpretation of these duties in practice has varied widely from 
time to time. The broad effect of subsequent statutory enactments, the 
most important being the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, has, however, 
been rather to refashion administrative machinery for carrying out the 
duties laid down in the Elizabethan statute than to bring any new classes 
of persons within the scope of Poor Law assistance. 


CENTRAL AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Responsibility for the administration of the Poor Law is shared between 
Central and Local Authotities. 

The Central Authority is the Minister of Health, to whom all the powers 
and duties of the Local Government Board were transferred by the 
Ministry of Health Act, 1919. Under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1834, and subsequent legislation, the Central Authority is invested with a 
wide measure of control over the whole administration of the Poor Law, 
and, in particular, over the conditions under which relief should be 
administered. It exercises this control by the issue of Orders which are 
legislative decrees with the force of law, and of Circulars which, though 
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recommendatory only, have in many cases hardly less influence as state- 
ments of policy than an Order; by audit and surcharge in the case of 
unlawful or unreasonable expenditure ; by the power to sanction loans, 
works, and the purchase, etc., of land; through control in certain directions 
of Local Officers; and by certain powers of acquiring information and 
of inspection. These powers, though apparently extensive, are, however, 
in practice severely limited, partly because the interpretation and execu- 
tion of the Orders and Circulars issued rests not with paid Officers of the 
Central Authority, but with virtually independent Local Authorities who 
have themselves a wide measure of discretion in the execution of their 
duties. Hence, to quote from the Majority Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, 1905-1909 : 


“‘ The Central Authority in practice finds itself in a position where 
its powers of prohibition are great but its powers of initiation small.”’ 


Local administration is in the hands of Boards of Guardians, the 
members of which are elected by the Local Government Electors in each 
Parish. Each Board of Guardians is charged with the administration of 
Poor Law relief in an area consisting either of a single large Parish, or 
more usually, of a Union of Parishes formed under the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1834 and subsequent legislation. In the course of the 
nineteenth century the cost of the Poor Law was transferred in these 
Unions from the ratepayers of the individual Parishes to a Common 
Fund, contributed to by the ratepayers of the whole Union. 

Since the Local Government Act of 1894, there is no separate election 
of Guardians in Rural Districts. The Rural District Councillors are now 
ex-officio the representatives of Parishes in their district on the Board of 
Guardians. In Urban Districts, however, separate Elections are still 
held. 


QUALIFICATION FOR RELIEF 


The qualification for relief under the Poor Law has always been 
destitution, i.e. the absence of the necessary means to maintain the 
applicant for relief and his dependants. Destitution was defined by 
the Legal Adviser of the Local Government Board in evidence before 
the Poor Law Commission, 1905-09, in the following terms : 


“ Destitution, when used to describe the condition of a person as 
a subject for relief, implies that he is for the time being without 
material resources : 
(x) directly available ; 
(2) appropriate for satisfying his physical needs— 
(a) whether actually existing, or 
(5) likely to arise immediately. 
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“* By physical needs in this definition are meant such needs as must 
be satisfied : 
(x) in order to maintain life ; or 
(2) in order to obviate, mitigate, or remove causes endangering 
life or likely to endanger life or impair health or bodily 
fitness for self-support.”’ 

This definition was restated in a Circular issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1910, in which the Guardians were reminded that in deter- 
mining whether any applicant for relief was or was not destitute ‘‘ they 
have to remember that a person may be destitute in respect of the want of 
some particular necessity of life without being destitute in all respects ; 
as, for instance, a person who is not destitute in the sense that he is entirely 
devoid of the means of subsistence, may yet be destitute in that he is 
unable to provide for himself the particular form of medical attendance 
or treatment of which he is in urgent need.”’ 


DISCRETIONARY POWERS OF GUARDIANS 


Guardians are allowed, indeed are encouraged by the Central Authority, 
to exercise a wide discretion in the administration of relief. They are 
called upon to exercise this discretion broadly in four directions : 

(1) In determining whether a particular person whose case is 
under consideration is, or is not, destitute. 

(2) In deciding whether relief should be given in an Institution or 
in the applicant’s home. 

(3) In deciding, if outdoor relief is given, whether conditions should 
be attached to the grant, either by requiring the applicant to 
perform a labour test in the case of an able-bodied man, or 
by requiring improvements of the home conditions, as, for 
example, in the case of children. 

(4) In deciding, if outdoor relief is given, how much relief should 
be given in a particular case. 

In determining whether any applicant for relief is or is not destitute, 
and in deciding upon the amount of relief to be given, the Guardians are 
under an obligation, except in certain cases in which there is a special 
statutory provision, to take into consideration all means of income avail- 
able for the support of the applicant and his dependants. These special 
statutory exceptions are contained in the Outdoor Relief (Friendly 
Societies) Act, 1904, which requires Poor Law Authorities to disregard the 
first five shillings of any sum received from a Friendly Society as sick pay ; 
the National Health Insurance Acts, under which Poor Law Authorities 
are required to disregard the first 7s. 6d. of any benefit received ; and the 
War Pensions Act, 1918, under which Poor Law Authorities are precluded, 
in granting relief to a parent or other dependant (other than a wife or 
child) of a disabled man, from taking into account any part of the disable- 
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ment pension awarded to a son who otherwise would have been held 
responsible for the whole or part of any relief granted to the parent or 
other dependant. The Guardians were at one time required to disregard 
a proportion of unemployment benefit, but this requirement was cancelled 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act (No. 1) of 1922. 

In assessing the amount of outdoor relief to be given in any particular 
case, the Guardians have absolute discretion, subject on the one hand to 
a certain measure of financial control retained by the Central Authority, 
and on the other hand to the general recommendation of the Central 
Authority that relief when given should be adequate to relieve distress. 

To enable Guardians to examine carefully the claims for relief it is 
essential that they should be in possession of the fullest information 
available as to the circumstances of every applicant for relief. This is 
attained principally in the following ways : 

(1) By the maintenance of a relief staff with the duty of examining 
as far as possible into the circumstances of every applicant, 
by visiting the house and by making all necessary inquiries. 

(2) By the “‘ case paper’’ system, supplemented in most Unions 
by statements signed by every applicant for relief setting 
out full particulars of the income of the applicant and his 
family from all sources. 

(3) By the granting of relief for short periods only, and by the 
frequent review of cases. 

(4) By the practice of attaching conditions to the grant of relief 
in any doubtful case, such as requiring relief to be afforded 
in a workhouse or on performance of a labour test, the object 
in view being to secure that the person relieved is in a 
position of less comfort than the independent labourer. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR BEING A GUARDIAN 


Any person of full age registered as an elector, or who has resided within 
the Union area for twelve months preceding the election, is qualified 
to be elected a Guardian, provided he or she has not been in receipt of 
relief within one year or has not within five years of the election been 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour. 

Apart from legal qualifications ; for the right discharge of their duties 
Guardians need to possess qualities of sound judgment and discernment ; 
a power to weigh evidence, and to distinguish between the plausible tale 
of the thriftless and unworthy, and the simple recital of truth by the needy 
and unfortunate. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRESS 


Many critics are unaware of the extraordinary administrative progress 
made during the past fifty years, and especially in the last twenty-five 
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years. The'establishments called ‘‘ Workhouses ”’ no longer possess the 
character of a place of work. The fact is that they have become hospitals 
for the sick and infirm, and almshouses for aged people who cannot do 
work requiring much physical power, whilst children in health have been 
provided for in Residential Schools known as Cottage Homes. 

The main function of Guardians is to administer the Laws relating to 
the relief of the Poor, but they also have duties connected with Infant 
Life Protection, Vaccination, Registration of Births and Deaths, and 
certain other minor services. 

In numerous ways, and as a consequence of statutory obligations, 
the Poor Law supplements, at the ratepayers’ cost, the provision made 
by the Health and Unemployment Insurance Acts, by the Old Age 
Pensions Act, and by the Mental Deficiency Act. 

The individuals dealt with in Institutions may be grouped into five 
main classes : 


1. Children in health. 
2. Sick. 

. Aged and Infirm. 

. Mentally Defective Persons. 
. Vagrants. 


nb Ww 


A few words as to the methods of dealing with each group may be of 
interest. 


Group 1.—Children : 


By far the most interesting, and certainly the most hopeful work 
connected with Poor Law, is that relating to the care of children, to the 
number of a quarter of a million, who are orphans, deserted, or are 
neglected. 

At one time there was nothing but the School in the Workhouse, but 
that was better than no School at all. Then followed District, or Barrack 
Schools, away irom the Workhouse, and this system did good work. 
In 1878 the Birmingham Guardians set an excellent example by building 
at Marston Green a number of Homes upon the “ grouped,”’ or “ Village ”’ 
plan. King’s Norton followed; and to-day we find up and down the 
country a number of these villages. The Cottage Homes system produces 
excellent results, not only for the children placed in them, but for the 
ratepayers ; the boys and girls being sowell equipped physically, mentally, 
and morally, that the great majority develop into self-respecting and 
self-maintaining men and women. 

Roman Catholic children are usually dealt with at Homes established 
by Roman Catholics ; in special cases use is made of Training Ships, or 
special Training Homes, whilst other children are dealt with under the 
Boarding-Out System, the essence of which is that the child should 
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become a member of the family of the person with whom it is boarded. 
This is an ideal system, but like many other ideals it is very difficult to 
put into practice, owing partly to the risks and abuses to which a system 
of this nature is necessarily exposed, partly to the lack in supply of homes 
offered, and partly to the selection being limited to orphans and adopted 
children. 

About 40,000 children are dealt with under the Children Act, 1908, 
which requires “‘ any person undertaking for payment the nursing and 
maintenance of any child under seven years of age to give notice to the 
Guardians within forty-eight hours after the reception of the child.”’ 

The Guardians have power to adopt children living under conditions 
directly detrimental to their future life. In passing I may observe over 
1,600 children have been adopted by the Birmingham Board since 1912. 

Great importance is attached to the after-care of children, and a good 
deal of labour has been bestowed in PERFECTING ARRANGEMENTS IN THIS 
RESPECT in all the well-administered areas. 


Group 2.—Care of the Sick 

Although Voluntary Hospitals have been extended, their growth, 
measured by the number of beds, has been quite outstripped by Poor 
Law Hospitals and Infirmaries which fifty years ago were practically 
unknown. Boards of Guardians in England and Wales now provide 
90,000 Hospital or Infirmary beds, and the Voluntary Hospitals 39,000. 

Pauper nursing, which fifty years ago was general, has been entirely 
abolished, and in Poor Law Hospitals 1,500 nurses complete their training 
every year. 

Birmingham has two Poor Law Hospitals, and each ranks amongst 
the best-equipped and up-to-date Hospitals in England. Last year 
15,000 acutely ill in-patients were dealt with. 

For domiciliary treatment of the sick poor about 5,000 District Medical 
Officers are employed throughout the country. 


Group 3.—Aged and Infirm 

The vast majority of this class are in Institutions, not because of a 
harsh and indiscriminating administration, but because it is impossible 
to relieve them adequately in any other way. 

Those of this class who are properly conducted now receive special 
privileges in the shape of quarters, clothing, diet, and leave of absence, 
and it is gross mis-statement to say that these old people are compelled, 
when relieved indoors, to be in constant association with the vicious. 

About 28 per cent. of the adult indoor poor of the country are persons 
over 70 years of age. It is a sad fact that of the indoor poor over 65— 
only about 2 per cent. could be satisfactorily provided for outside the 
Institutions owing to their physical or mental condition. 
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Group 4.—Mental Deficiency 


Guardians are responsible for the removal of lunatics, also for paying 
the cost of their maintenance, but not for managing the Mental Hospitals. 
In addition to the lunatics in the Mental Hospitals there are, approxi- 
mately, 121,000 mentally deficient persons chargeable in Poor Law 
Institutions. Many of them, though not certifiable as lunatics or as 
defects under the Mental Deficiency Act, are, however, certified for 
detention in Poor Law Institutions under a provision in the Lunacy 
Acts. 

By the establishment of Monyhull Colony in 1908, local Guardians set 
an example which has been followed in this and other countries. 
Experience has proved that the Colony system develops the best mental, 
moral, and physical state of those under treatment, affords means of 
satisfactory occupations, and provides for all stimulating associations and 
reasonable pleasures. Monyhull Colony is a village in itself, and the aim 
of the founders has steadily been borne in mind in making the Colony 
less like an Institution and more like a Home, where each Colonist, by 
receiving instruction and performing duties suitable to his or her 
age or capacity, may become a useful unit in the community of the 
Colony. 


Group 5.—Vagrants 


Many efforts have been made since the Act of 1871 to cope with the 
vagrancy problem. At one time it was found that a number of men and 
women eked out an existence by using the Casual Wards in a given area 
for lodgings and begging for the rest of their livelihood, and there have been 
times when the vagrant class has been a menace to the general public by 
reason of their having spread disease and committed robberies and 
assaults. Bond fide work-seekers are now permitted to leave the Casual 
Wards immediately after breakfast without performing any task, and a 
Food Ticket is now given to all vagrants, whether bond fide work-seekers 
or not, entitling the holder to a midday meal at a shopkeeper’s at about 
halfway of the distance between his starting-point and the Casual Wards 
to which he states heis proceeding. WVagrants, therefore, have no longer 
the excuse for begging money to get food for a midday meal. 

Recently Guardians have combined and are dealing with the problem 
from the county area point of view, and this has led to a considerable 
number of wards being closed as unnecessary. 

Of the forty-three Wards in Warwickshire and two adjoining counties, 
twenty are now closed, although occasionally it is necessary to open a 
specific Ward for special purposes. 

Under this system it has been possible for the Birmingham Board to 
close two of the three which existed prior to 1912. 
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DOMICILIARY RELIEF 


The majority of persons dealt with are relieved in their own 
Homes. 

Out-Relief, however, cannot be given to able-bodied men with or 
without families, or to any widow or married woman with an illegitimate 
child, or to any single man or single woman except (a) when relief is 
required on account of sickness, accident, or bodily or mental infirmity, 
or (b) expenses of burial, or (c) is given under exceptional circumstances, 
and is not dissented from by the Central Authority. 

Granted that the case dealt with is necessitous, then the principles 
which should be applied all centre themselves in this: the relief must be 
lawful in character, suitable to the case, and adequate in amount. 
Women with dependent children and aged persons form the great majority 
of the applicants for outdoor relief. 

The acute distress arising owing to widespread and unprecedented 
unemployment has imposed upon many Boards of Guardians and their 
Officers an extent of responsibility which is without parallel. This 
responsibility was readily accepted, and, except in a few areas, has been 
successfully borne, whilst the devotion of Poor Law Administrators has 
been explicitly acknowledged by the Government. 

As a matter of strict law out-relief to able-bodied persons is prohibited, 
but if there are exceptional circumstances applying to a particular case, 
and provided the Minister of Health does not dissent from a grant made to 
the case, then the Guardians cannot be surcharged unless the grant is 
excessive, or there is no destitution. It is upon such slender powers that 
Guardians have for four years been dealing with a problem as grave and 
difficult as can be imagined. 

The burden of relieving the unemployed is very unfairly spread amongst 
ratepayers of the country. Twenty-five Unions, containing 20 per cent. 
of the population of England and Wales, are providing the money for 
relieving no less than 40 per cent. of the total number of persons 
relieved. 

Those figures show that the incidence of the burden is unequal and 
unjust. Efforts have been made to obtain a substantial contribution from 
the State for those areas now carrying an undue share of the financial 
burden, but so far without success. 

A person is not disqualified from voting as an elector because he has 
received poor relief at his own home or in a Poor Law Hospital. 

The number of individuals relieved under the Poor Laws 


were: 
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The proportions per cent. of total were : 


Institutional Domiciliary 
relief. relief. 
June ror4.. i ais id .. 395 60°2 
jJuneiIg2rI... 3 5 Ki co 3a 84°5 
June1g25 ss... if - e 1. Soe 80°9 


In 1841 every sixteenth person was in receipt of relief. In 1920 the 
proportion was 1in 58. In 1922 it rose to I in 21, and in June this year 
it was I in 32. 


EXPENDITURE 


In the year 1913-14 Poor Law expenditure was nearly fifteen million 
pounds. By the year 1922-23 it had increased to forty-one million 
pounds; unemployment and increased wages and prices being the 
explanations. Of the 644 Poor Law Unions in England and Wales, 
Birmingham is the largest in population, and comprises the Borough of 
Smethwick and Birmingham City—except Handsworth, which is in West 
Bromwich Union. 


GENERAL 


The Poor Law System occupies an important place in the social 
structure of this country. It has immense resources and a wide range of 
operation. At the present time it is dealing with the daily life of about 
one out of every thirty of the entire population, and it has in its care the 
moulding, to some considerable extent, of the future of 70,000 children 
of the State. More than one historian has recorded the opinion that the 
establishment of the Poor Law System, as we know it, saved this country 
from a bloody revolution. Within our own time, both before and during 
the War, and throughout the industrial crisis which has prevailed since 
1920, the Poor Law System, and the facilities which its elasticity provides, 
have played a most important part in allaying disaffection, in relieving 
suffering, and in caring for the young and feeble. 

The system has been periodically attacked by sociologists, by socialists, 
by reformers, by philanthropists, and by politicians. Towards the close 
of the nineteenth century there arose a demand for legislation to scrap 
the system, and that demand was so energetically pushed—by most 
unscrupulous propaganda—that a Royal Commission followed. 

Whilst especially critical of the methods of administration in the 
non-progressive Unions, the majority of the Commission cannot be said 
to have favoured the abolition of the existing system, but rather to have 
advised a reconstruction, so as to extinguish the evils and weaknesses 
of the system and to enlarge its efficiency. The Minority, on the other 
hand, rejected entirely the policy of merely relieving destitution which 
makes itself apparent, and sought to set up State machinery with the 
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object of abolishing destitution entirely ; in other words, to provide work 
or full maintenance. 

No legislative action was taken upon the Royal Commission Report, 
but many of the proposals made by the Commission for improving the 
system were being secured by administrative action when the Great War 
interrupted, or prevented, further progress. 

In 1917 the Coalition Government appointed a number of Com- 
mittees to consider and report upon after-war problems, and one of such 
Committees, designated “‘ The Local Government Reconstruction Com- 
mittee,’ was set up under the Chairmanship of Sir Donald MacLean. 
In an incredibly short space of time that Committee decided to recommend 
the transfer of all the functions of Poor Law Authorities to County and 
County Borough Councils, and, further, that the Poor Laws should be 
suitably amended. It should be noted that although the MacLean 
Committee was charged to consider the whole question of public assistance 
and Local Government, the only part of such subject dealt with by that 
body was the functions of Boards of Guardians. 

Once again there is talk among politicians of reforming the Poor 
Law System and of abolishing Boards of Guardians. In my view any 
reconstruction of our Poor Law System must, if it is to produce efficiency 
and economy, proceed side by side with, and as a definite part of, recon- 
struction of other forms of Local Government. I hope that the greatest 
watchfulness will be exercised to see that the Poor Law System is not 
replaced by something which will neither improve the condition of the 
poor nor work efficiently and economically. 
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[It will be the object of the Reviews of Books in the JourNnaL to cover the 
whole ground of the literature produced in the preceding quarter which may have 
a bearing upon public administration. By this means, it is hoped, some assistance 
will be given to the student and some direction to the general reader. A judgment 
of the value of the books will be attempted, as a portion of the ordinary duty of 
criticism, but the particular value of the book in its relation to the advance of 
the science of public administration will be regarded as the paramount criterion.] 


bk 
A Grammar of Politics 


By Harotp J. Laskr. (London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 18s. net. 


Mr. Laski has rendered a valuable service to all students of Government 
in writing this book. He has expounded in one volume the political 
philosophy which is likely to influence leaders of Labour in the immediate 
future, and the programme by which the Labour Party will seek to give 
effect to that philosophy. What Mill did for Liberalism Laski attempts 
to do for Socialism. The value of the book lies not in any original contri- 
bution which it makes to modern thought, but in the co-ordinated review 
which it supplies of the newer ideas which are increasingly shaping 
British politics. The author’s sources are obvious: William James, 
Graham Wallas, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Tawney, Miss Follett, and 
so on. A horror of transcendental metaphysics, a dislike of the pre- 
eminence of the State, a thoroughgoing application of the idea of function 
and the principle of the national and international minimum, an almost 
unlimited belief in organization and committees, whether at home or at 
Geneva, a parliament for each industry, a faith in the ordinary working 
man only equalled by distrust of the ordinary employer and the 
bureaucrat—these are very broadly the ideas which animate the writer. 
They are set forth with the great ability which all who know the author’s 
previous work would expect, and if the optimism which pervades its 
pages will seem to old Civil Servants somewhat crude and its new sugges- 
tions less novel than they appear to the author, that is intelligible. 

It is impossible in a notice of this kind to traverse critically the ground 
covered in a book of 670 closely printed pages. The area is too vast. 
Mr. Laski cannot content himself with an exposition of principles nor with 
a summary of the machinery necessary to give effect to them. He must 
not only give reasons (nearly always three) for every doctrine advanced, 
but he must condescend to the detailed duties of each Committee, 
prescribe the number of members on each, etc. This is done for one 
problem after another through the whole realm of domestic and foreign 
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politics, and domestic and foreign trade, so that by the end of the volume, 
the conscientious reader feels imprisoned in a complicated ‘“‘ Meccano ” 
State—a gigantic mesh of wheels and girders. The very facility of this 
social inventor, who is appalled at no problem provided he can organize 
Consultation (capital C) and a Committee for it, makes one feel a 
cumulative distrust for his method, which by the end of the book 
becomes a wild desire to escape from civilization altogether. 

Every now and again the author is aware of the delusive ease of his 
solutions. Thus “the number of people who will be able to hope for 
geunine significance in their daily toil is probably smaller than some are 
eager to imagine’ (p. 113). But the normal attitude is one of childlike 
faith in the good behaviour of the average man, provided he is not a 
capitalist or employer or ex-civil servant. The present state has no moral 
pre-eminence, but other forms of association are looked upon with favour 
and confidence. There is a similar confidence in education. There is 
nowhere what used to be called “‘ a sense of sin,’’ no adequate recognition 
of a truth confessed by Gilbert Murray the other day when he said that 
even if teachers did their duty the next generation would not be free from 
the primeval vices of mankind. [If all the intricate committees prescribed 
in this book were set in motion to-morrow we should not escape the 
national minimum of beastliness. The brief experience Civil Servants 
had of a Labour Ministry revealed the “ homesickness for the mud ”’ found 
in all Governments. This is not a criticism, but a hint of considerations 
which are not faced in this philosophy. Mr. Laski does glance at another 
fundamental problem, but he dismisses it in a dozen lines and moves on. 
“We must chain the ‘ devil’ of Malthus if we are to satisfy our needs.” 
But if we do so (a) in limited areas or classes or (b) at all generally by 
counties, all our problems for which we have prescribed the appropriate 
Committee will be profoundly modified. Ought we not in a Grammar 
of Politics to consider giving priority to the chaining operation and thus 
make some Committees superfluous ? 

Mr. Laski, as we have pointed out, dislikes the Idealists. He is all for 
Pragmatism. He has thrown out ‘‘ His Immanence the Absolute ”’ with 
a pitchfork, only to let in through the back door another abstraction 
in the shape of Humanity. The World is his parish and Mankind his 
patient. There are prescriptions here for Japs and Australians, Zulus 
and Hottentots, written with the omniscience of an East End panel 
practitioner. But the limitations of all doctors not on the Fabian 
Medical Register are notorious : 


Lord Lister was a great surgeon ; but that does not qualify him to contribute 
to a debate on social insurance. Lord Pirrie was a great shipbuilder; but his 
opinions on African slavery are not thereby significant. Every rich man on such 
a senate would be merely a representative of the interests of prosperity ; every 
great public servant is either, like the retired proconsul from India or Egypt, 
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vaccinated against the democratic habit of thought, or, like the ex-Treasury officials 
nominated to the House of Lords, valuable rather upon committees of inquiry, than 
in debate upon bills. 


Cromer and Milner and Meston, D’Abernon and Bradbury and Stamp, 
Rumbold and Lugard—what a miserable procession of reactionaries ! But 
Mr. Laski has his three remedies ready. Our defects are to be removed by 
amore organic connection between the public service and the Universities 
(from which all these reactionaries, by the way, have come), by a sabbatical 
year, and by retiiing us at fifty-five. Presumably, our Cabinet Ministers 
may go on “ meandering imbecilities ’ until they are a hundred. Any- 
way, we might agree to this last provided that on retiring we are allowed 
to become University Professors and to take with us to the peaceful 
groves of the Academies some of the “ harassing penumbra ”’ of our former 
“ psychological environment.” 

But we must not be too frivolous with what is after all a very earnest 
contribution to the study of government. The book is too long, has much 
repetition, and an abominable index. If some one with a gift of selection 
could reduce it to one-half its length and leave something to the reader’s 
imagination its value would be doubled. But it is useless to ask for 
vast industry, analytic power, a sense of humour, and the style of Bagehot 
all in one. So let us end on a grateful note and commend this signifi- 
cant volume to all administrators. They may be chastened by its 
perusal, but they will also profit by it. 


” 


M. M. 


IT 
The Town Councillor 


By CLEMENT R. ATLEr, M.P., and Witti1am A. Rosson, Barrister-at-Law. (The 
Labour Publishing Company, 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1.) 3s. 


THIs is a condensed description of the existing scheme of local government 
in urban areas, addressed to labour councillors, although there is little or 
no trace of party bias. It is accurate in so far as accuracy is humanly 
possible in dealing with a subject so intricate. Here and there an error 
might be found, e.g. the statement on page 54 that loans for schools are 
sanctioned by the Board of Education,’ and occasionally the description 
is so condensed as to be obscure or misleading ; but on the whole it would 
be difficult to find a better handbook on local government. 

The book ismore than a catalogue of functions. There are, for example, 
some valuable paragraphs on the working of the Finance Committee and 
how the Councillor may discover possibilities of saving, and support is 
given to the suggestion that the Town Clerk should be placed in a position 


' Loans for schools are sanctioned by the Ministry of Health. 
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of sufficient power and authority to be able to co-ordinate the adminis- 
trative work of the Council. 

In looking through a book of this kind, which sets out the diverse 
functions of Local Authorities, one asks what is local government aiming 
at? Clearly not health alone, for Town Councils are interested in many 
things that are only remotely connected with health. In the last chapter 
entitled “‘ The Civic Spirit ’’ the authors attempt to answer this question, 
or rather to indicate the direction in which an answer may be found. The 
chapter is a confession of faith of a kind seldom to be found in books on 
local government. The authors state that the greatest need in municipal 
life is not a mere extension of duties and powers, not even a reorganization 
of areas and classes of authority—though these are urgently needed 
reforms—but a reconstruction of the whole conception of civil duty and 
civic glory. Local government at present is too much a matter of drains 
and bye-laws, and superannuation schemes and housing plans. Civic 
life is something more than drains and trams and schools, though latent 
in and expressed by those and all other forms of municipal activity. Such 
words as Urban District, School Board, Sanitary Authority are sufficient 
in themselves to shatter the imaginative faculty of persons who serve on 
Councils and bear witness to the niggardly spirit in which an individualistic 
nineteenth century created these bodies. 


The greatest need in English local government is for a re-creation of the kind of 
civic sense which invested some of our older cities with a very special sort of glory 
in Tudor times. In those days, it is true, the towns were dirty, insanitary, narrowly 
exclusive and undemocratic. . . . But there did exist, above and beyond the dirt 
and the exclusiveness, a civic pride and a civic sense which, to our loss, has not often 
been recaptured, and if we could . . . combine the efficiency and broad scope 
of twentieth-century municipal government with the civic spirit of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth, shorn of its narrow exclusiveness and undemocratic basis, city life to-day 
would be all the better for it. One of the ways in which that spirit might be re- 
captured is by paying a greater attention to cultural activities, in the form of 
municipal music, picture galleries, theatres, etc., and the publication of pamphlets, 
articles and books bringing home to the citizens a sense of corporate local unity in 
a great enterprise—the City. 


The authors might have developed this subject still further and might 
well have argued that the English County Borough has something to 
learn from the City State, from Athens or Florence. Clearly they are 
right in their main thesis that local government in England is too drab, 
that the zsthetic element is sadly lacking, and that there is need for a 
deeper philosophy of local government. At present the general public 
take little interest in the subject. The small attendance at municipal 
elections is sufficient proof of this. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that there are eleven hundred 
Urban Districts in England and Wales. It would be a difficult task to 
create in the inhabitants of all these Urban Districts a sense of “‘ corporate 
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local unity in a great enterprise—the City.” Moreover, it may be doubted 
whether the Tudor town was more dirty than a modern English industrial 
town. Industrial smoke is a modern feature. The monuments inscribed 
with the names of illustrious citizens may be so covered with soot within 
a year or two of erection that the names are illegible. In such circum- 
stances it is not easy to develop civic pride. A good deal of arduous and 
unpleasant work must be done in smoke abatement—a subject not 
mentioned in this book—and in many other directions to make our cities 
clean and habitable before the sense of civic glory can be created. 

Ideals must be tempered by realities, but realities can best be faced by 
those who have the ideals. This book is a good example of the happy 
combination. 

W. A. R. 


Ill 
William Cobbett 


By G. K. CHEsTERTON. (Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd.) 6s. net. 


‘ 


In announcing this book as an “ intimate biography ”’ the publishers 
have performed a conspicuous disservice for Mr. Chesterton. It is not 
biography ; and, if we may judge from the author’s criticism of others who 
have given ‘“‘ too much of his [Cobbett’s] biography and too little of his 
life,’ it was never intended to be. This quotation, however, while it 
answers one question—is this book biography ?—raises another—is it 
life? Mr. Chesterton is bold, it is doubtful if he is wise, to raise this 
query. Cobbett has left a wealth of material which would enable a writer 
to present most vividly the life that was in him, but it is hardly ever 
quoted in this book. The explanation that such quotation “‘ would be 
saving the reader the trouble of reading the book ’’ will not do. A sample 
would induce at least two readers to go to the original for every one who 
would be led to do so by a description, even if that description is from the 
brilliant pen of G. K. C. 

The real trouble, however, is that, in writing this book, other aims 
dominated the author. These are most clearly revealed in the 
introductory chapter, where he states : 


The Victorian critics had insisted on regarding the violence of Cobbett as entirely 


a thing of the past; ... They had always supposed at least that Cobbett’s 
ideas were exploded; . . . I doubt if the comfortable classes understand what is 
happening much better than they did in Cobbett's day. . . . And one reason why 


[ originally agreed to write this little book, is that I think it a matter of life and 
death that it should be understood. 
For the purposes of such political propaganda as he appears here to 
have in mind it is appropriate, and may be interesting, for the author to 
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argue a series of propositions regarding the desirability of a strong 
personality, a vigorous style, a correct view of history, patriotism, a social 
conscience, power to teach, and so on ; but the likeness of a man cannot 


be produced by this cubist method. 
A. C. STEWART. 


IV 


The Principles of British Constitutional Law 


By Cecit S. EMpDEN. (Methuen & Co., Ltd., London.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. EmMpEN, whose volume on the Civil Servant we reviewed last year, 
has written another useful little book well worth reading by every one 
who wants to understand how our Constitution really works. Our 
institutions may be compared to a healthy thriving forest ; in one sense 
“the more it changes, the more it remains the same thing,” but from 
generation to generation the relative size and importance of the different 
trees is constantly varying. So in our public affairs, without any violent 
wrenching of the machine, it is found from time to time to be working in 
a new and different way. 

The last thirty years have been a time of rapid growth and transition, 
and in Mr. Emden’s book will be found a clear and readable account of 
things as they are, not neglecting the legal and historical jungle out of 
which the present forest has grown. At the same time he speaks by the 
card and gives chapters and verses in support of what he says, which 
will make his work a handy and reliable reference book for those who have 
occasion to seek the original authorities on some constitutional point. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous development in recent years is the 
increased practice of throwing upon the Executive (alias the Public 
Services) functions which in former times, if they were performed at all, 
would have been left either to the Legislature (alias the King in Parlia- 
ment) or to the Judiciary (alias the Law Courts). This tendency is 
lamented by many and by others regarded as inevitable or even desirable, 
but at all events it is a momentous change, and it seems unlikely to be 
reversed in our time. Mr. Emden’s account of the working of these new 
executive functions and of the extent to which they are recognized by 
the courts will come as a surprise to many. 

This is just the kind of book which is needed for an impartial survey 
of our affairs, and which has in the past been far too rare ; in fact we may 
almost say that, had it been published 150 years ago, a large part of 
Europe’s trouble during the last seven years would not have descended 
upon her. For if the fathers of the American Constitution had read what 
Mr. Emden says about Montesquieu’s famous doctrine of the separation 
of Judicial, Legislative and Executive functions, they might have realized 
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that the necessary division between them might be preserved without 
irrevocably divorcing the conduct of foreign affairs from the power of 
making treaties. In that case the United States need not have found 
itself at Versailles in 1919 in the unfortunate position of having no possible 
means of defining or even deciding its intentions towards its enemies 
and the “‘ associated ”’ (alias “‘ allied’’) powers. In that case it would not 
have been necessary to involve most nations of the world in a treaty 
framed specially to meet the supposed wishes of the United States, as 
expressed by its President, only to discover many months later that those 
provisions were, in fact, repugnant to the wishes of that nation when 
finally ascertained by the Legislature in accordance with the constitution. 
Hinc ille lacryme, all because Mr. Emden did not write his book 150 
years earlier ! 

However, the sad case of President Wilson is not the only instance of 
the possible results of trying to establish a cast-iron division between the 
functions of government, without any machinery for adjustment. In 
Calcutta in the eighteenth century an East India Act of the Imperial 
Parliament threw into a hopeless impasse two such able and upright men 
as Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey (pace Macaulay), and if the 
trouble resulted in the imprisonment of the Chief Justice by the Governor- 
General, it was only what might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. Not so long agoa Minister of the United States, newly accredited 
to the Government of an American sister republic, found himself enter- 
tained at dinner by the President and other officers of State. In response 
to the toast of his health he expressed his great pleasure at finding that 
the constitution of the republic in question followed so closely that of his 
own country in safeguarding the independence of the Judiciary. His 
speech was received with uproarious delight, and it was not until next 
day that he learnt from his secretary that the Chief Justice was at that 
moment in prison for having given a decision objectionable to the 
President. 

A. W. LAWRENCE. 


V 
The Life of Florence Nightingale 


By Sir Epwarp Cook. Abridged and revised by RosaLinp Nasu. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 15s. net. 

Stir Epwarp Coox’s Life of Florence Nightingale in two volumes, which 

was published in 1913, was the first exhaustive record of that remarkable 

lady’s influence in the administration and conduct of public affairs. It 

presented to the general public an entirely new aspect of her character. 

an aspect previously unknown except to a few who were her intimate 
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supporters and admirers or who had come into conflict with her schemes 
of administrative reform. The name of Florence Nightingale had always 
been associated in a popular sense with the Crimean War and with 
hospital nursing. The Crimean War, however, was only an incident in 
her life, but it gave her the opportunity of exercising to the full her 
wonderful genius for administration. She emerged from it a popular 
heroine, with a halo of glory and romance, so much so that her influence 
throughout the length and breadth of the land became immense, an 
influence which she did not hesitate to use in order to effect her purpose. 
From the time of the Crimean War onwards until her death in 1910 she 
used this influence with Secretaries of State, Indian Viceroys, politicians, 
and others in high responsible positions to interest themselves in schemes 
of military, medical, sanitary, and social reform. It is from her work and 
methods of work during these long years that a true estimate of her 
character may be formed, and it is for this that Sir Edward Cook’s Life 
of Florence Nightingale is of such great value to the general reader. It 
apparently inspired that entertaining writer, Mr. Lytton Strachey, to 
select Florence Nightingale as representative of ‘a woman of action ”’ 
in the four character sketches of eminent Victorians which he published 
in 1918. But Strachey’s picture of her is not agreeable. He describes 
the adventure of the Crimea as only the fulcrum with which she hoped to 
move the world. ‘ For more than a generation she was to sit in secret, 
working her lever, and her real life began at the very moment when in the 
popular imagination it had ended.’”’ “‘ A Demon possessed her ’’ is one of 
his characteristic remarks. From a picture of this kind the friends and 
admirers of Florence Nightingale naturally revolted, and it is no doubt with 
a view to putting the general public in possession of a shorter Life, 
more easily and likely to be more widely read than Sir Edward Cook’s 
two volumes, that Mrs. Nash, who collaborated with him, has prepared 
the abridged and revised edition which has just been published, for she 
has taken pains to refer to Lytton Strachey as a caricaturist and to devote 
an appendix in her volume to exposing the manner in which he travesties 
the facts in Sir E. Cook’s book. There is much that is true in this view of 
the picture presented by the author of Eminent Victorians. Take, for 
example, his bitter accusation, that Florence Nightingale drove Sidney 
Herbert to his grave. This is how Mr. Strachey relates how she turned on 
her old friend when he was a dying man. “ Beaten, she exclaimed. 
Can’t you see that you have simply thrown away the game ? and with all 
the winning cards in your hand! and so noble a game! Sidney Herbert 
beaten! and beaten by Ben Hawes! It is a worse disgrace—her full rage 
burst out at last—a worse disgrace than the hospitals at Scutari. If Miss 
Nightingale had been less ruthless Sidney Herbert would not have 
perished.”” This gives us a very false impression of the incident as related 
in Sir E. Cook’s Life. In reply to a remark by Sir John McNeill to the 
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effect that it was sad that Lord Herbert should be beaten on his own 
chosen ground by Ben Hawes, Miss Nightingale wrote, “‘ What strikes me 
in this great defeat more painfully than even the loss to the army is the 
triumph of the bureaucracy over the leaders—the political aristocracy who 
at least advocate higher principles. A Sidney Herbert beaten by a Ben 
Hawes is a greater humiliation really (as a matter of principle) than the 
disaster of Scutari.”’ 

It is significant of what appears to be Mrs. Nash’s intention in 
publishing an abridged and revised edition that the greater part of her 
volume is concerned with the Crimean incidents, in other words with that 
period of Florence Nightingale’s life and work that is traditional. What 
she has abridged to a very great extent are the chapters of Sir E. Cook’s 
second volume which deals with Florence Nightingale’s efforts to improve 
sanitary conditions in India. Although Sir E. Cook, and still less Mrs. 
Nash, do not direct much attention to her failure to have her wishes 
carried out in their entirety and to her obstinacy in holding to her point 
even when it was manifestly wrong, it is in connection with India that she 
showed a characteristic intransigeance and domineering will. She was 
unable to grasp the trend of modern science, and scouted the idea of a 
germ theory as the cause of disease. Facts and not theories were her basis 
of action, and because she had established the fact, in her own mind, that 
want of ventilation was one of the chief causes of disease in the army, she 
insisted on orders being issued that windows in barracks and hospitals 
in India should always be kept open, and was unable to realize the effect 
of this in the hot weather. Through her influence with Sir John Lawrence, 
Sanitary Commissioners had been appointed in the three Presidencies, 
but when an account of the investigations into the cause of cholera and 
theories as to its germ origin were introduced into the report of the 
Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal she criticized, in a paper on Sanitary 
Progress in India, the introduction of such matters into sanitary reports. 
She wanted facts, not theories, and considered the latter as tending to 
confuse the public and impede expenditure on sanitary improvements. 
This led to a polemic correspondence in the Lancet in 1870 between her and 
the professor of tropical medicine at the Army Medical School, Netley. 
Her view was supported by Dr. Morehead, an eminent Indian medical 
officer of the old school who had then retired. But Lytton Strachey is 
probably right in saying that a true comprehension of the scientific method 
was alien to her spirit, and that like most great men of action she was 
simply an empiricist. ‘She believed in what she saw and acted 
accordingly. Beyond that she would not go.”’ 

One cannot help feeling that Florence Nightingale’s influence with 
individuals highly placed in the social and political world, beneficial as it 
was and creative of great administrative and social reforms for which her 
memory will for ever be enshrined in the history of the Victorian era, was 
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often partial and unfair towards officers and officials with whom she came 
into conflict. This is well shown in her antagonism to Sir John Hall, the 
principal medical officer of the British Forces in the Crimean War. She 
resented his being made a K.C.B., and intrigued successfully to prevent 
his being appointed Director-General of the Army Medical Service. It 
is interesting to read in this connection the views of Queen Victoria 
regarding the employment. of outside influence against responsible 
officials. The following passage occurs in the Life of Benjamin Disraelt : 
“ The Queen most strongly protests against the use of private information 
than which nothing more injurious to discipline and good government 
can exist. This was one of the causes of our suffering in the Crimea and 
led to every sort of evil. No commander or Governor can stand against 
or submit to that.’’ Yet it was one of Florence Nightingale’s boasts that 
she made use of private letters to create in high quarters unfavourable 
impressions of her Chief. In a letter to Mrs. Herbert from the Crimea she 
wrote: ‘“‘ Though subordinate to the Medical Chiefs in office, we are 
superior to them in influence and in the chance of being heard at home.”’ 
It was not surprising that Sir John Hall and others were suspicious of at- 
tacks being made on them behind their backs and resented her interference 
accordingly. It would appear from the Life of Sir John Hall published 
in 1911 that the deplorable hospital conditions at Scutari, of which so much 
was written, were in reality not a true picture of all the hospitals but only 
of the so-called barrack hospital which had been hurriedly improvised just 
before Florence Nightingale’s arrival with her nurses. Two other hospitals 
had been fully organized and equipped from the commencement, with a 
staff of men for fatigue and sanitary duties and Armenian washermen for 
the hospital washing. Miss Nightingale’s work was in the barrack hospital, 
and it was scarcely fair to condemn as incompetent the medical chiefs 
because of the condition in which she found it on her arrival. 

But with all these defects of character her genius for administration 
was outstanding. ‘“‘ Such a clear head,” said Queen Victoria of her; “I 
wish we had her at the War Office.’’ Her scheme of War Office reform was 
to simplify procedure, to abolish divided responsibility, to define clearly 
the duties of each head of a department and of each class of office, and to 
hold heads responsible for their respective departments with direct com- 
munication with the Secretary of State. She chafed at what she 
considered needless delay in having these reforms carried out. She used 
woman’s weapons to gain her ends and she accomplished much. They 
were noble ends. The Army Medical School owes its origin to her. She 
was a passionate statistician, and it was due to her that statistical reports 
on the Health of the Army were prepared and presented to Parliament. 
Her reform of nursing and her creation of a trained and cultured nursing 
profession is toowell known throughout theworld to need further reference. 
Her schemes were expensive, and want of public money was the chief 
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obstacle to their realization, but she displayed a feverish eagerness— 
Mr. Strachey would call it a demoniacal frenzy—to have things done. 
She was an apostle of the sanitation which depends on fresh air, pure 
water, and good drainage in the construction of buildings. Whatever 
view may be taken of Miss Nightingale’s dominating characteristics by 
students of the mass of official and unofficial literature, of which Mrs. 
Nash’s volume is the latest, that is available for the purpose of throwing 
light from different angles on her work and character, she is justly regarded 
as one of the most eminent philanthropists of the Victorian age. Her 
ideals never became debased. Her long life was one of constant pressure 
against bureaucratic delay and opposition, and to its closing years she 
displayed a passionate determination to reform the social and sanitary 
condition of the soldier in barracks, the sick in hospital, and the destitute 
in the slums. Sir E. Cook’s Life enables us to realize fully all that Miss 
Nightingale achieved in these spheres of action. Mrs. Nash’s abridg- 
ment, although somewhat one-sided, is very readable and will give 
pleasure to many. She has made one unfortunate slip, in recording the 
death of Sir Thomas Longmore as having occurred in 1925 at the age of 
ninety-seven. He died in 1895 at the age of seventy-nine. 
W. G. M. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
Vi 
The Government of the United States 


Introduction to American Government. By F. A. Occ and P. O. Ray. (The 
Century Co.) $3.75. 
Our Federal Republic. By Henry Pratt Jupson. (Macmillan & Co.) 12s. 6d. net. 
Every American professor of political science seems to regard it as a 
moral obligation to publish a book on the government of the United 
States ; no government of modern times can have been so amply or so 
frequently described. In most cases the work is one of pure superero- 
gation. It merely describes the framework of government without 
attempting any critical estimate of its working. This volume by 
Professors Ogg and Ray is, as we should expect from its authors, a careful 
and competent piece of work. Its bibliographical equipment is literally 
overwhelming, and if the authors have read only a tithe of what they 
refer to, they must be among the most learned men of our time. Yet, 
even when their breadth of treatment is allowed for, the volume is a 
disappointing one. It describes, but it does not explain. It is a survey 
of anatomy, but it does not seek a functional estimate of the organs it 
describes. It is so eager to maintain an equipoise between conflicting 
opinions that it reads a little colourlessly ; one gets a sense of indignation 
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that men who have surveyed a territory so vast, should have refused to 
provide us with a guide to its valuation. 

President Judson’s book is a protest against the growing centraliza- 
tion of the American Republic. He sees the federal system endangered 
by the practice of federal amendment and federal subsidy. He desires, 
therefore, to return to the Jeffersonian ideal wherein the constituent 
states were effective units of government independent of federal control 
within theii own sphere. He admits that the conversion of some of 
them to a modern temper of mind would be slow; but he argues, not 
without justice, that the permanent gain would go deeper than the pro- 
cess of federalization is able to do. The difficulty of his thesis lies in 
the fact that for most purposes the states as territorial units are obsolete, 
in the same way that our counties are administratively obsolete, and 
that, to secure the proper safeguards against excessive centralization, 
the remaking of the constituent division of the republic is essential. 
President Judson, moreover, does not seem to realize that there are 
certain matters, like the law of negotiable instruments, of incorporation, 
of divorce, in which uniformity is demanded by the conditions of modern 
society ; to achieve his end it would consequently be necessary to 
reorganize the distribution of powers under the constitution. His book 
is full of good intentions ; but it is curiously amateurish in its grasp of 
the problems involved. The reader who desires to understand the 
importance and character of the issue will do better to study Professor 
Walter Thompson’s excellent Federal Centralization, and the remarkable 
account by Professor Frankfurter and Mr. J. M. Landis of the compact 
clause of the American Constitution in the thirty-fourth volume of 
the Yale Law Journal. 

H. J. LAsSKL 


Vil 
The Effective Regulation of Public Utilities 


By Joun Baver, Ph.D. (Macmillan.) tos. 6d. net. 


THe American Nation has trouble on its mind. And the cause of the 
trouble is this: let us give it in Dr. Bauer’s own words : 


After a twenty-year struggle with rate regulation the public authorities to-day 
are scarcely in a better position than when they started. During these two decades 
they have conducted endless investigations, caused the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, piled up mountains of records and opinions ; and mostly have 
not reduced rates when fairly justified, nor advanced them when reasonably needed. 
They are all but helpless before the huge task of prescribing rates for the many 
utilities operating under greatly varying conditions, rapidly shifting prices, and 
tremendous transitions in individual organization (p. 372). 
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Nay more: 

Co-operation between the Commissions and the companies to promote economy 
of operation has been well-nigh impossible. The incessant conflict over rates 
engenders ill-will and cross purposes. . . . It has created an atmosphere of suspicion 
in which the public is led to see nothing but avarice on the part of the companies, 
while the latter can see only demagogy and self-seeking among public officials. It 
has rendered both sides myopic and has kept them concerned chiefly with strategy 
of fighting and not with problems of improvement in operation and _ service 


(p- 331). 

And so Dr. Bauer, writing, as he says, from the “ firing line,’’ and 
fortified by a long and wide experience of rate controversies, undertakes 
the task of showing to a perplexed and weary nation the way out. Before 
considering his solution, let us examine the problem in a more general 
way. 

Why regulate at all? In this country—and it is from one point of 
view to be regretted that the author treats his problem solely from the 
American standpoint and in the light of American experience—we have 
proceeded with an extreme of caution, but also with a somewhat closer 
grasp of the fundamental factors involved in the problem. That no doubt 
is temperamental; but the British attitude has probably been affected 
also by the rather different structure of the British commercial organiza- 
tion. It is fashionable to criticize, and not without reason, the British 
Board of Directors as an instrument of direction and control. The 
American conception of the Board as a body of departmental experts 
looks much more businesslike. There is, however, this to be said for the 
British principle, as applied to public utilities, that it does at any rate 
tend to secure some representation of consumers and thus to foster the 
conduct of the undertaking as a public utility and not merely as a means 
of exploiting a concession. 

Nor does our political system lend itself to the ready application of 
experiments in regulation to particular utilities. Parliament is over- 
burdened and there is nothing in this country corresponding with the 
American State Legislatures—one sometimes wonders why the United 
States have, in such international conferences as they think fit to attend, 
only one vote and not forty-eight. When in particular localities the need 
for closer control over a public utility service has been felt, municipaliza- 
tion rather than regulation has been on tactical grounds alone the easier 
Way out. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Public utility services in this country 
have long been to an important extent subject to some form of control 
over the rates charged to the public. So far as the railways are concerned, 
the thirteen years from 1881 to 1894 were occupied with a continuous 
struggle in Parliament between commerce and industry and the companies 
for the closer control of railway rates. And that struggle had features 
not dissimilar from those which in America come under Dr. Bauer’s 
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~ severest strictures. But whereas in the United States attempts at 
regulation seem to have produced great variety of standard and treatment, 
and a general atmosphere of uncertainty, here the process has been applied 
with such caution that it could plausibly be contended to have had very 
little result at all. The fixing of maxima which a wisely-managed utility 
will not want to exceed may be a source of reassurance to the public mind, 
but has probably little or no actual effect upon the public pocket. It is 
necessary, however, to add that the great changes and fluctuations in the 
value of money since the war period have produced the Railways Act of 
1921, which not only extends the scope of regulation of rates, but also 
alters and defines its base; and they are likely to lead to other exten- 
sions of regulating activity over public utilities. 

But, even so, we are in this country less fanatically devoted than our 
cousins to the principle of private enterprise. Dissatisfaction with the 
private conduct of public utilities under such moderate regulation, if any, 
as we impose, is apt to result not in closer regulation but in municipaliza- 
tion or nationalization. It is in the British tradition not to worry the 
man at the wheel ; but if we lose confidence in him, we relieve him of his 
post and take over his business ourselves. 

Regulation in this country, however, while comparatively mild in its 
application, has, on theotherhand, shown adefinitenessof conception which 
seems not yet to have been attained on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Railway rates and fares under the Act of Ig21 have to be so arranged as 
to produce to the companies—subject to efficiency—a netrevenue equal to 
that of the standard pre-war year plus a stated return on capital invested 
since that date. In the event of a surplus, 80 per cent. thereof goes to 
the railway user in reduction of rates. Prior to that Act, the rates (for 
goods) in force on 1 January, 1893, were made, in effect, the statutory 
maxima, subject to powers of revision vested in the Railway and Canal 
Commission. Whether the new basis will work is another matter, on 
which we may take leave to have doubts ; but it is at any rate a precise 
and definite basis. The charges of gas and electricity undertakings are 
often fixed on the basis of a sliding scale under which, in one way or 
another, the price to the consumer varies inversely to the dividend pay- 
able to the stockholders. Or, lastly, the dividend on the Company’s 
stock may be limited to a stated maximum. 

There are in fact many ways of imposing public control over the rates 
charged by privately owned undertakings, and of all of them it may 
be said that while some yield more satisfactory results to the public than 
others ‘‘ a considerable gap,’’ as Pigou says, “‘ between the ideal and the 
actual is likely to remain.’”’ Some regulation there must be: not perhaps 
because the public in the long run gains much on balance by it—indeed, 
it is arguable, with high authority, that the consumer on the whole lost 
rather than gained by the British Railway rates legislation of 1894— 
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but because public opinion in a self-governing country will and must 
demand it. Dr. Bauer, although he admits that the public has probably 
‘paid rather dearly for the meagre protection obtained through rate 
regulation,’ and that regulation has probably interfered with progress, is 
under no illusions on this point. 


Whatever the future developments may be (he says) one thing seems certain : 
there will be no return to the freedom of ordinary competitive enterprise. If... 
utilities believe that with the breakdown of regulation they will be permitted to 
return to their old status, and manage their business without public regulation, 
they are out of touch with the spirit of the times. . . . If regulation breaks down the 
chances are overwhelming that it will be replaced not by turning the management 
back to the companies free from public control, but by greatly extending the control 
or by taking the properties and instituting ventures which will have their own 
problems and uncertainties (p. 366). 


In imposing this control, however, American political thought seems 
to have moved upon a single line. It may be that any tendency to experi- 
ment has been restricted by the somewhat Delphic pronouncements of 
the Supreme Court—pronouncements which Dr. Bauer is at some pains, 
and more difficulty, to reduce to a consistent body of doctrine: ‘‘ The 
decisions of lower courts,’”’ he adds, “‘ have been so voluminous and 
inconsistent that their survey would scarcely be worth while for our 
purpose’ (p. 65). In the leading case of Smyth v. Ames, in 1808, the 
Supreme Court laid down the principle that ‘‘ reasonable rates. . . 
must allow a fair return upon the fair value of the property.’’ Starting 
from this point, the State Commissions have been left with no way of 
cutting the Gordian knot. The fair value of the property must be deter- 
mined and the fair rate of return thereon laid down. Unless fairness 
is proved on this basis, there is a risk that the rates will be held by the 
Supreme Court to be confiscatory and therefore invalid. And this is the 
immediate cause of the trouble. Both are to an important extent matters 
of opinion : and both, so far as they are matters of fact, present as a rule 
great difficulty of ascertainment. Thus we have the State Commissions, 
operating to a considerable degree under political influence, attempting 
to determine these matters with little or no guidance, and subject to 
appeal to a supreme judicial body which has full power to upset their 
decisions but a great and natural reluctance to usurp the functions of a 
legislature. Federal constitutions have their disadvantages, and a slogan 
is a poor substitute for a decision by a supreme legislative body. 

So we find Dr. Bauer devoting the greater part of his book to the 
exposition of a particular and, as he maintains, the true method of ascer- 
taining the fair value and of determining the fair rate of return thereon, 
with a view to the fixing, in detail, of precise rate schedules which shall 
yield that return on that value. His remedy is that of a detailed 
ascertainment of the exact facts accompanied by a close control over 
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future expenditure, a standardization, under control, of accounts and 
statistics, and the fixing of the return to be allowed to capital. His 
treatment of the subject, within this limited range, is adequate and 
lucid, and on the whole we think that his conclusions are sound. A 
certain tendency to repetition and some obscurities of expression will 
doubtless be corrected on a revision. As between actual first cost 
and reproduction cost as the basis of a “ fair’ valuation he pronounces 
definitely in favour of the former, while at the same time doing full 
justice to the theoretical case in favour of the latter. Indeed, he goes 
a little further, for, rather than fall foul of a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, he would at the risk of inconsistency allow such addition 
to the first cost valuation as would compensate the holders of variable- 
interest securities of the undertaking for any decrease in the purchasing 
power of money since the securities were issued. He probably regrets 
the necessity. 

His treatment of depreciation constitutes one of the best chapters of 
the book, and as a brief practical exposition of the subject from what 
may be called the financial manager’s point of view is excellent. 

With the examination of the fair rate of return the fundamental 
difficulties of regulation in the particular form which is favoured in 
America begin to emerge. Dr. Bauer cuts the knot by pronouncing for 
7 per cent.: but in order to justify his position he is compelled to claim 
for the State Commissions not merely a control over the financing of the 
Utility Corporations—this he would no doubt claim anyhow—but also 
the power to place all stocks on a fixed interest basis, and though he does 
not advocate the State or municipal guarantee of the interest it is difficult 
to see how it could in the long run be avoided. 


The point to have in mind is that if we wish effective control over public utilities 
all speculative factors must be removed. . . . After the rate base and the rate of 
return have both been determined for existing investments on a reasonable basis, 
future operation could be carried on under strict cost control. The investors would 
know what their return is to be, while the public would know its exact obligations 


(Pp. 273). 

Is Dr. Bauer devising a new form of economic organization, or merely 
a transient and probably short-lived stage in a progress towards State or 
municipal ownership? Can an undertaking whose finance, whose capital 
expenditure, whose rates, and whose service to the public is controlled, 
as Dr. Bauer would have them controlled, by a popularly elected body 
possessing its own technical and expert staff, be expected to survive as an 
independent organization? Will the service stand the cost of this 
expensive duplication of work and effort ? Will the system stand up 
against the strainswhich must inevitably fall upon it in periods of economic 
disturbance or political activity ? 

Dr. Bauer sees the difficulty, and in his later chapters, which are of great 
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interest to the student of economics as they work in an industrial State 
under political institutions, he faces it fairly. His answer is attractive 
rather than convincing. He demands in the first place the elimination of 
the pure politician from the controlling bodies, and a longer and more 
secure tenure for their members, and salaries sufficient to attract men of 
the necessary character and ability. 


With comparatively few exceptions, commissioners have been appointed 
because of political considerations, and with little regard to their suitability for the 
position. . . . Seldom have the newly-appointed commissioners had any under- 
standing of the problems with which they were confronted. . . . Not only have they 
lacked training and sufficient experience but their principal interest after their 
appointment has been directed towards maintaining their political connexion rather 
than studying the problems and fitting themselves for the proper administration 
of their duties. . . . As to sheer ability, there is no great ground for criticism: on 
the average the appointees have represented good and perhaps surprisingly [a pretty 
touch, this] high-grade ability: but . .’. they have inevitably focussed their 
attention upon political ends. . . . These conditions have affected the entire 
organization of the Commissions. In most cases the political appointments... 
have included secretaries, counsel, and often even héads of departments and technical 
experts. With every political change there were not only new commissioners but 
also new appointees in all the important administrative positions. The results 
have been twofold: first, a marked slowing down of the work, because the new 
order had to learn at least the important routine of the job ; and second, the technical 
men on the permanent staff had to suffer repeated frustration of effort. . . . With 
every change of personnel there is a noticeable deterioration in the morale of the 
staff. . . . There is the feeling that for a long period nothing would be accomplished, 
or the main work would consist of training the new incumbents: also that there is 
no use in serious effort—that the whole work is political and good work does not 
count. . . . The technical men have gradually been forced by the conditions into 
the attitude that there is no use in trying to make constructive suggestions. Toa 
large extent they have come to accept existing conditions as inevitable and have 
surrounded themselves with administrative red tape by which they make their own 
positions tolerable without worrying particularly about the public interest (pp. 


351-5). 


We have quoted Dr. Bauer at some length on this topic because of its 
real importance to students of public administration under the forms of 
democracy. The lesson is of wider application. 

In the second place, he relies on the natural human desire for good 
work and efficiency as an adequate substitute for the economic man’s 
desire for the speculative profit of which he would deprive him. 


Any one extensively acquainted with business organizations, especially with 
large utility corporations, knows that progressive efficiency does not depend solely 
or primarily upon profits. The fact is that men responsible for the operation 
seldom participate in the returns realized for their efforts. . . . During recent years 
the belief has gained rapidly that future progress in industry will depend relatively 
much more upon the intangible psychological factors than for the amount or special 
method of financial reward. 
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But as he is careful to add, ‘“‘ Management . . . consists of human or 
psychological elements and must be treated accordingly. It must be paid 
right and treated right, then it will respond right ’’ (pp. 339-343). 

Here we think Dr. Bauer has a little overstated his case: economic 
incentive counts for more than he would, in terms, allow. But there is 
much truth, and even more importance, in the facts to which he calls 
attention. 

Lastly, as against the high cost of the method of control and regulation 
which he would impose, Dr. Bauer would set the elimination of the 
financiers’ profits. It has been estimated by high American authority 
that the financial cost of the voluntary consolidations of undertakings 
which have taken place to so great an extent in recent years has inflated 
the combined capital accounts by anything from 20 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. It is not too much to say that any combination which was created 
by the buying out of controlling interests in the constituent under- 
takings is almost certainly over-capitalized, whether the method was that 
of purchase and resale by promoters, or the acquisition of controlling 
interests by a holding company. For which, in the absence of competi- 
tion, the public pays. 

It must be admitted that, if the system of privately operated utilities 
under close public contro] is workable at all, Dr. Bauer makes out a 
strong case for his methods—close control by disinterested and well- 
equipped bodies, based on exact knowledge and ascertained facts of 
investment. But in spite of all, we think that his reforms, if he 
carries them—and some reform there must be—will prove but a stage 
in the direction of public ownership. A system under which the 
responsibility for rendering the service is formally vested in a corpora- 
tion which has little real power and, in spite of all professions to the 
contrary, little real security, will find it difficult to survive in a democratic 
community. If, and when, the State Commissions of the United States 
are equipped for regulating the utilities as Dr. Bauer would have them 
regulated, they will be equipped to operate them as well: and nothing 
but the American passion for the freedom of the contractual relation will 
stand in the way of their expropriation. 

H. N. Bunsury. 
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